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I. 


THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF 
THEOLOGY.* 


THEO F. HERMAN. 


The epistemological problem of theology is the problem con- 
cerning the possibility and validity of religious knowledge. 
For the dogmatic believer in Christianity this problem does 
not exist. He dwells in the citadel of his faith undisturbed 
by the assaults of science and philosophy, safe and secure in 
his ecclesiastically warranted knowledge of God. For the 
scientific unbeliever this problem has been solved definitely. 
Long ago the thinking world has stepped out of the super- 
natural absolutism of the Middle Ages into the absolute natu- 
ralism of the present. For him religious knowledge is an 
historical product, not supernatural truth. But for the 
Christian theologian the problem exists. He is neither a 
mystic seer who bases the certainty of his faith on the inner, 
ecstatic vision of its objective contents, nor a materialistic 
observer who denies the possibility of valid religious knowl- 
edge, but the servant of Jesus Christ who stands ready to give 
a reason for the faith that is in him, prepared to establish its 
possibility and its objective validity. 

7 Address delivered by Dr. Herman when he was inaugurated into the 
professorship of Systematie Theology in the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in the United States at Lancaster, Pa., Santee Hall, May 
12, 1910. 
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The discussion of the epistemological problem of theology 
leads us first to the consideration of a preliminary inquiry con- 
cerning the legitimate function of Christian theology. Is it a 
proper task of Christian theology to raise the question as to the 
universal validity of its doctrines of faith? What is the task of 
Christian theology? Shall we regard it as an historical or as a 
philosophical discipline; or is it both history and philosophy ? 
In my judgment the latter holds true. The various names 
given to the study of Christian theology indicate its twofold 
character. We speak of it as dogmatics and again as specu- 
lative theology. The name dogmatics indicates the historical 
task, while the appellation speculative theology suggests its 
philosophical function. 

The Christian religion, with whose doctrinal content Chris- 
tian theology concerns itself, is an historical entity; but it is 
more than history. It claims to be universal truth. The task 
of the dogmatic theologian is to tabulate, formulate and de- 
velop the historical faith of the Christian church. He obtains 
his material from the Bible through biblical theology, and 
from the confessional standards of the church through his- 
tory; and he articulates this doctrinal material systematically, 
so that all its parts proceed from and relate to a common 
center. And thus, from the standpoint of faith in an his- 
torical religion, he constructs a coherent and consistent theory 
of the world in all its parts and relations. But obviously in 
this formulation and systematization of an historical faith 
the dogmatic theologian does not leave the sphere of history. 
As one might develop Neo-Platonism out of its germinal idea 
and formulate its contents in systematic form and in essential 
unity, so the dogmatic theologian develops his system from the 
historical God-consciousness of Jesus Christ and formulates 
its contents into a consistent logical thought-world. Though 
for him personally his system may possess universal validity, 
because he postulates the revelatory character of its source, 
this assumption of faith does not establish the scientific char- 
acter, the objective validity of his dogmatics. It remains 
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knowledge derived from history whose validity is conditional 
upon faith. 

We believe thoroughly in the revelation of the Christian 
religion, but we do not conclude that therefore it is impossible 
and unnecessary to establish its objective reality; impossible, 
just because it treats of supernaturally revealed truth which 
reason must accept; and unnecessary, because supernatural 
truth is self-authenticating. From the premise that the Chris- 
tian religion is a revelation of eternal truth we conclude that, 
therefore, Christian theology, the science of the Christian 
religion, must assume the task of establishing the scientific 
character of faith-knowledge. 

If it were the only task of Christian theology to describe 
in systematic order the contents of Christian faith, then 
Schleiermacher was correct in making this discipline a sub- 
division of historical theology. According to his definition, 
dogmatics is the science of the connection that exists between 
doctrines of the Christian Church. We cannot accept Schleier- 
macher’s definition and at the same time reject his classi- 
fication. Schleiermacher himself by no means adhered rigidly 
to his definition of dogmatics. In his Glaubenslehre the doc- 
trinal superstructure rests on a foundation consisting of 
ethical and philosophical axioms, which in reality control 
and shade his system. But that, in principle, is a surrender 
of his definition. It assigns a larger task to Christian theol- 
ogy than merely the ascertainment and concatenation of the 
Christian faith. 

The question that engages our attention is not whether it is 
one of the tasks of Christian theology to formulate the faith 
of the church. There can be no dissent on that point. The 
Christian theologian is animated and impelled by the convic- 
tion that genuine Christianity is the full truth and has su- 
preme saving value. It is this conviction, based upon his- 
torical facts and founded on personal experience, that makes 
him a Christian. The power and potency of such personal 
faith impels him to set forth the essence of the Christian reli- 
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gion in systematic form. And I may be permitted to say 
that, in my judgment, the critical age is waning, and a new 
era of constructive thinking, based upon legitimate critical 
foundations, is spanning the theological firmament with its 
radiant bow of promise. But the question under present con- 
sideration is whether we must, or even dare, restrict the func- 
tion of theology to that important work. Let the Christian 
thinker pour the religious view of the world, as it exists in 
the Christian community into the mould of formal logic, 
and present the result as his system of dogmatics. Let those 
whom God has called to teach dogmatics magnify this task 
and glorify Jesus Christ, who has made knowledge possible 
where otherwise agnosticism would prevail. But let us also 
understand clearly that overarching and underlying the his- 
torical task there looms the philosophical task of the specula- 
tive theologian, whose business, as such, it is to show, not only 
what God is to the Christian consciousness, but also that this 
Christian faith is rational and, therefore, universally valid 
truth. As a scientific thinker he must examine the grounds 
of his Christian conviction and its resultant knowledge, and 
vindicate the standpoint of faith before the forum of science. 
Thus the double function of the Christian theologian is to for- 
mulate the historical faith of the Christian church in syste- 
matic form and to establish the validity of its world-view as 
universal truth. The former task I assume tacitly, without 
giving it further consideration in this thesis. But the latter 
function of Christian theology I subject to a further dis- 
cussion. : 

The immediate question arises, how is it possible to establish 
the scientific value of religious knowledge? Faith and scien- 
tific knowledge appear to be mutually exclusive. In its very 
essence faith is subjective, while science is objective. Hence 
it would seem to be impossible to establish the universal valid- 
ity, the scientific truth of the contents of Christian faith by 
the ratiocinative methods of critical philosophy. In Scholas- 
ticism, reason was regarded as the hand-maiden of faith and 
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its function was to prove that the assertions of faith were in 
perfect harmony with the dictates of reason; during the En- 
lightenment, Leibniz and Wolff made clearness the test of 
truth and sought to place the doctrines of faith on a basis of 
mathematical demonstration. But Scholasticism and the En- 
lightenment violated both faith and reason by their mistaken 
efforts. It is not the function of speculative theology to prove 
doctrines of faith, or to substitute philosophy for religion. 
Fichte was mistaken when he said, “we are saved by meta- 
physics.” We are saved by faith. And since the Protestant 
Reformation the world knows that Christian faith is not pri- 
marily knowledge, as Scholasticism and Illuminism supposed, 
but an inner life, a personal conviction, a decision of the will; 
that faith denotes conviction as to certain ultimate facts relat- 
ing to the order of the universe and our place in it, which is 
not the result of an intellectual judgment, but has a more 
vital origin. But precisely here, in the sphere of this abiding 
definition of faith, which I accept without reserve, emerge the 
epistemological problem of theology and the philosophical task 
of the Christian theologian. Faith is not knowledge per se, 
but it includes knowledge. It finds expression in doctrines 
which denote knowledge, a knowledge, moreover, relating to 
the supreme questions and to the eternal issues. Such cogni- 
tive assertions concerning the first and last things, the ground 
of all being and the goal of all existence, constitute the doc- 
trinal content of Christian faith. It is subjective knowledge 
claiming objective reality; it is faith-certainty claiming uni- 
versal validity. And the task of the systematic theologian 
consists in proving that, for the successful solution of these 
highest and deepest problems of knowledge, it is rational and 
necessary to occupy the standpoint of Christian faith, and, 
thus, to establish the scientific character of the knowledge de- 
rived through it, and necessarily implied by it. Our aim, 
therefore, is not a repristination of Scholasticism, or a repro- 
duction of the barren philosophy and of the dead faith of the 
Enlightenment. The Christian theologian is not challenged 
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to essay the impossible and unnecessary task of demonstrating 
the truth of his religious convictions, but he must demonstrate 
to the confusion of scientific Materialism and to the satisfac- 
tion of a skeptical philosophy that their dogmatic exclusion 
of religious knowledge from the sphere of universal truth, and 
its relegation to the limbo of crass superstition or subjective 
delusion rests on an unscientific and unphilosophical synthetic 
judgment. This proof is of fundamental importance and con- 
stitutes the philosophical task of Christian theology in con- 
tradistinction from its dogmatic function. 

Only when Christian philosophy has performed its task in 
establishing the scientific character of religious knowledge, 
derived from faith, the Christian theologian may develop the 
contents of his faith in systematic order, and claim that his 
dogmatics possesses objective reality, just because it is faith- 
knowledge of those supersensual and supernatural objects, 
whose reality can be ascertained only from the standpoint 
of faith. 

Hence at the very basis of the theological speculation lies 
the need of an adequate theory of knowledge, the urgent need 
of setting forth man’s approach to the objective reality of the 
universe, both material and spiritual, in terms that will recog- 
nize the faith-knowledge of theology as no less valid for 
reason than the empirical knowledge of science. The pres- 
sure of this need is being felt with ever increasing force 
throughout the theological, scientific and philosophical world 
of to-day. Of course, it is not felt by all. To the average 
Christian man an inquiry into the theory of. knowledge, in 
the interest of faith, seems a useless and bootless undertaking, 
without practical value; even as the strategic plans of a war 
seem to be without practical value to the soldier in the thick 
of the fray. But the fate of battles is not decided by the 
shouts of men and the thunder of cannon, but by the mind 
that directs the campaign and chooses strategic points for 
assault and defence. So in our intellectual warfare the fate 
of religion and the fortune of morality are intimately con- 
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nected with the epistemological and metaphysical questions 
which seem to have no practical bearing at all. They de- 
termine the strategic points that win the battle. A theory 
of knowledge is the plan of campaign in the struggle between 
matter and mind. It alone will enable us to cry “Peace” 
to the warring factions; peace, because there is no quarrel. 
Lest I be misunderstood, let me emphasize that I am far 
from asserting that it is the philosophic] task of the Chris- 
tian theologian to transform the doctrines of faith into de- 
monstrable scientific propositions, to prove the existence of 
God as one proves a mathematical theorem. That would be 
a return to the methods that were in vogue before the Refor- 
mation established the genuine character of faith as per- 
sonal conviction, and before the “pectoral” theology of 
Schleiermacher began a new era of theology. Albrecht 
Ritschl’s epochal influence upon the development of modern 
theology is due solely to his clear recognition and systematic 
application of Luther’s conception of faith. He emancipated 
Christian dogmatics in principle from the task of proving its 
doctrines philosophically. The great watchword of the 
Ritschlian School is “theology without metaphysics.” Prop- 
erly understood the Ritschlian position is incontestable. The 
bane of theology has been its adulteration with the presup- 
positions and ideas of philosophy. In the earliest time the- 
ology was corrupted by Platonic thought; during the Middle 
Ages it was dominated by Aristotelianism; the Reformation, 
in principle, shook off the bondage, but ere long, in its prac- 
tice, it lost itself in a new Scholasticism; later times saw the 
reign of Wolff and of Rationalism, while more recently still 
we had the dazzling speculation of Hegel. It is the primary 
aim of Ritschlianism to free Christian theology from this 
dependence upon the methods and ideas of metaphysics. The 
aim is valid, and, I repeat, it is not at all my hope and desire 
to turn the stream of Christian theology back into its former 
bed, where the pure flood of faith was infected with foreign 
elements. It is the development which Ritschl, and most of 
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his followers, give to the essentially sound principle of their 
system which exposes them justly to well-grounded criticism. 
They extend their opposition to philosophy to the whole sphere 
of theoretic thought and assert that theology has nothing 
whatever to do with theoretic thought. They deny the ex- 
istence of the philosophical function of Christian theology, 
and describe its task as consisting solely of the systematic 
concatenation of religious knowledge. Religious knowledge, 
according to Ritchl, is a species of knowledge, which depends 
solely on practical judgments, and the truth or falsehood of 
which is to be tested by practical standards alone. Accord- 
ingly, in religion, we have to do only with judgments of 
value, that is not with the objective or scientific aspects of 
truth but only with their relation to our practical aims. 
Precisely here lies the weakness of the Ritschlian system. 
It affirms the truth of religious knowledge, and yet withdraws 
it arbitrarily from the sphere of theoretic truth. We quite 
- agree with Ritschl as to the method of obtaining religious 
knowledge, that is solely through faith which certifies its 
truth independently of any other evidences. But we object 
to his broad distinction between theoretic and religious knowl- 
edge. We cannot have two kinds of truth with no relation to 
each other. The mind cannot be divided into hermetically 
sealed compartments, with its theoretic knowledge in one of 
them and its religious knowledge in another. The two must 
be brought into relation and into unity. Otherwise religious 
knowledge can never rise from judgments of value to judg- 
ments of fact; it will remain a subjective representation of 
truth which cannot lay claim to objective and scientific 
validity, and is, therefore, defenseless against the attacks 
of alien philosophy and skeptical science. That this is 
the Achilles’s heel of the Ritschlian system, its most vulner- 
able point, will, I think, be readily conceded. If we grant 
that the Ritschlian school gives us the essence of Christianity, 
without mutilation by subtraction and without vitiation by 
addition, and, furthermore, that the whole organism of Chris- 
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tian truth, as found in principle in the historical person and 
revelation of Jesus Christ, must be apprehended by an ethical 
faith rather than by the processes of the metaphysical intel- 
lect, the insistent question arises how do we know that our 
subjective faith is objective truth? It must be evident that 
this question remains unanswerable unless we perform the 
philosophical task of Christian theology. Just because we 
hold with Luther, Calvin and Ritschl that our deepest con- 
victions are not the certainties of logic but of life, that they 
are neither the product of philosophy nor subject to its proof, 
while we at the same time unqualifiedly assert the objective 
reality of these convictions of faith, therefore, it is the im- 
portant task of Christian theology to vindicate this claim of 
faith to be the source of our highest knowledge before the 
forum of reason. It must construct a theory of knowledge 
which will admit the scientific character of religious truth. 
Thus only religious knowledge will become objective reality. 
It will still remain faith rooted in ethico-religious life. It 
will never become philosophy demonstrated by reason. But 
the two, faith and reason, will be reconciled in the unity of 
truth. 

But a glimpse into the chaotic state of contemporaneous 
epistemology, into the contradictory notions of knowledge, 
its nature and its reality, held by different groups, and into 
the resultant variety of conflicting world-views, has a ten- 
dency to make one skeptical as to the possibility of construct- 
ing an adequate, unitary theory of knowledge. Early in the 
last century M. Comte, the founder of French Positivism, 
set forth his famous doctrine of the three stages of human 
thought. Man begins, he said, in the theological stage, when 
all phenomena are referred to wills, either in things or beyond 
them. After a while, through the discipline of law, the ele- 
ment of caprice and arbitrariness, and thus of the will, is 
ruled out, and men pass to the second or metaphysical stage. 
Here they explain phenomena by abstract conceptions of be- 
ing, substance, cause and the like. But these metaphysical 
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conceptions are really only the ghosts of the earlier theological 
notions, and disappear upon criticism. When this is seen, 
thought passes into the third and last stage of development, 
the positive stage. Here men give up all inquiry into meta- 
physics as bootless, and content themselves with discovering 
and registering the uniformities of co-existence and sequence 
among phenomena. But alas! History has refuted the bril- 
liant founder of French Positivism. Mankind has indeed 
passed from the pre-Reformation age, the theological stage 
par excellence, through the metaphysical stage of Enlighten- 
ment and Idealism, into the modern scientific age. But the 
train of progress has smuggled all those bootless theological 
speculations and their ghosts, the metaphysical inquiries, into 
the very temple of science. Whether ghosts or realities, 
they are here to vex us. Nevertheless, there has been real 
progress. The train of thought, with its contraband theo- 
logical and metaphysical baggage, has not been stationary 
since it was put on the right track. Though the modern chaos 
contrasts unfavorably with the medieval cosmos, yet our 
scientific diversity of opinion is better than was their theo- 
logical unity. For in our chaotic disorder, life is stirring and 
over it broods the spirit of truth, while the medieval unity 
was the result of external force. It was the unity of death, 
and over it brooded the papal hierarchy. Copernicus is better 
than Ptolemy, even though he has made us atoms of dust in 
a topsy-turvy universe; Kant is truer than Aquinas, even 
though he is the father of doubt; Ritschl is greater than 
Anselm, even though he raises questions without settling 
them. The movement of thought has not been backward nor 
circular, but spiral and ascending. And in order to under- 
stand the apparent paradox that our present chaos of thought 
is better than the pre-Reformation unity and fixity we must 
see how, through criticism and controversy, mankind is pass- 
ing from the phantoms of reality to the substance of the truth. 

In Hegelian parlance, we must approach the study of our 
times from the antecedent historical thesis in order to under- 
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stand the present antithesis, and in order to attempt a syn- 
thetical reconstruction. No man can find his way in the 
modern labyrinth of conflicting epistemological opinions and 
contradictory world-views unless he enters it guided by the 
Ariadne thread of the historical nexus. The demolition of a 
house seems like wanton destruction unless a chance observer 
realizes that the old house is giving place to a larger and bet- 
ter edifice; the simultaneous labor of many men in cutting 
and shaping huge stones on a vacant lot must appear futile to 
an onlooker, unless he knows that each individual laborer is 
doing his share towards the erection of a noble structure. 
Dropping the figure, that means no man can understand 
modern thought unless he knows its antecedent and its conse- 
quent. It is related backward and it looks forward. The 
“whence” is a simple historical inquiry; the “where” is a 
difficult analysis of contemporaneous thought, and the 
“whither” is a complicated philosophical question. 

The study of modern thought must begin with its medieval 
antecedent in order to understand itself. In the pre-Refor- 
mation age we find the elements which explain the genesis 
and the chaotic state of our present thought-world. If our 
modern thought-life resembles chaos, the thought-world of the 
medieval period certainly resembled a cosmos. It was an 
architectonic unity rising from its foundations to its loftiest 
pinacle in consistent unitary form. Its central sun was the 
Catholic church, before whom the moon and all the stellar 
hosts made their obeisance. The church was the autocratic 
ruler of the religious as well as of the secular life in all its 
various manifestations. As a supernatural institution, pos- 
sessing infallible truth and wielding divine authority, she 
demanded submission and absolute obedience in matters of 
faith, in science, philosophy and politics. Under the sway 
of this'sacrosanct institution there grew up a world that was 
harmonious in all its aspects, a universal order of life, im- 
posing in its unity and appalling in its barrenness, in which 
there was no conflict between religion and philosophy. On 
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the one hand there was divinely constituted authority decree- 
ing how men must live, think and worship; on the other hand 
there were obedient subjects whose sole business it was to 
obey. Obviously, under such conditions, objective science 
and genuine religion were alike impossible. Both were the 
helpless slaves of the church, fettered by her monopolistic 
truth claims and forced by her intolerant authority to render 
menial services. The church alone taught infallible truth 
and the authoritative world-view. Philosophy and science 
simply supported her claims and, therefore, no conflict arose 
between reason and faith. 

The peculiar form which the intellectual activity of the 
Middle Ages assumed is known as Scholasticism, and the real 
object of this vast and long continued intellectual process was 
to show that the dogmas of the church were in harmony with 
the reason of man, and were the absolute expression of divine 
truth. It began and ended with unquestioning assent to the 
doctrines of the church. Thus religious power represented 
by the church and the mental power represented by the schools 
cooperated in the consolidation of the Holy Roman Empire 
into one great family animated and united by a common faith 
and knowledge. And material power, represented by the 
state, lent its aid in this unifying process by its legislative 
and penal enactments against any departure in thought, 
speech or act from the decrees of the infallible church. The 
imposing unity of the medieval thought-world, in whose do- 
main faith and reason dwelt together in peace, was the arti- 
ficial product of external force, and not the result of the 
eternal harmony existing between the just claims of both. 
Neither faith nor reason demonstrated its genuine character 
and worth. Faith became unconditional assent to the catho- 
lic doctrine, and reason was the servile hand-maiden of eccle- 
siastical authority. 

In the thirteenth century this system of authoritative 
supernaturalism, whose visible embodiment was the Catholic 
church, reached its height. Apparently it was as stable as 
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the everlasting hills. But it contained the seeds of its decline 
and destruction. Beneath the external unity and stability 
lay the inherent forces of disintegration. It was impossible 
for an institution to exist permanently in which both the 
heart and the head were starved, which throttled genuine 
piety and real philosophy by its authoritative and uncritical 
attitude towards both. It was inevitable, in the eternal 
nature of things, that sooner or later faith must rebel against 
its secularization, and reason protest against its ecclesiastiza- 
tion. Of such secular rebellions and religious protests, aim- 
ing at the emancipation of the human spirit from its external 
shackles, the history of the later Middle Ages is full. The 
church succeeded in crushing or hushing them by severe or 
prudential measures, but it never settled the issue. Gradually 
and almost unnoticed by the papal hierarchy a mighty change 
passed over the human spirit, which, though mediated by ex- 
ternal conditions and events, must ever be regarded as the 
result of providential forces working in the interest of the 
spiritual emancipation of mankind. In the sixteenth century 
reason and conscience rose up in their native might to declare 
their independence. The two epochal movements, one in their 
essence, which ushered in a new era were the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. The Renaissance was the revolt of reason 
against Scholasticism and the Reformation was the protest 
of faith against Catholicism. Both reason and faith struggled 
to escape from the millennial prison in which they had 
languished, and live and labor in rational and spiritual lib- 
erty ; both threw off the shackles of supernatural absolutism in 
order to establish the autonomy of religion, science and phi- 
losophy. From entirely different viewpoints both movements 
aimed at and achieved the same result. They separated the 
church from the world, the interests of faith from the affairs 
of science and philosophy. Henceforth the mind and the soul 
of man were delivered forever from paying tribute to external 
authority. 

Reason and faith demolished their prison house and gained 
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their coveted freedom, but, like the emancipated slaves of our 
own land, they did not know how to use aright their newly 
found liberty. They did not know Goethe’s word, “only the 
law can give us liberty,” and, therefore, instead of seeking 
and finding the autonomy of faith and the autonomy of rea- 
son, both established autocracies and began an internecine 
warfare that has filled the world with noise and confusion. 
All our twentieth century problems, all our doubts and diffi- 
culties were born at that time when the old world with its 
mechanical God, its magical revelation, and its supernatural 
absolutism was broken into fragments. It was revolution, 
not evolution. The church anathematized Luther, it im- 
prisoned Galileo and it burned Bruno. But the new spirit 
defied papal bulls and inquisitorial torture and death. It 
lived and labored. Empiricism supplanted supernaturalism, 
investigation took the place of ecclesiastical authority, fixity 
yielded to motion, absoluteness to relativity and external 
authority to the freedom of the spirit. 

_ In that day the conflict of faith and reason began, the 
struggle between contradictory world-views. Men became 
intoxicated with the results of the exact investigation of 
nature. The pendulum of thought moved from extreme 
supernaturalism to absolute naturalism. A new philosophy 
was born whose avowed purpose it was to explain the world 
as the resultant of purely natural forces. The whole universe 
became a nexus of cause and effect, without a causer and a 
goal. Science quarried the stones and philosophy built the 
house. Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke and Hume were 
the master builders who reared magnificent temples of reason 
in which faith was a Cinderella. Though their systems 
differed materially in method and content, they were similar 
in that all attempted to explain the universe from within and 
not from without; immanent factors superseded transcendent 
factors, reason and experience supplanted faith and revela- 


tion. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the dual move- 
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ment which overthrew Roman absolutism pursued divergent 
paths almost from the beginning. The new religion and the 
new science became antagonists. But this regretable result 
was not intended by the religious and scientific emancipators 
of the human spirit, nor was it the inevitable and logical 
consequence of antagonistic principles inherent in the nature 
and constitution of matter and spirit. When Luther, in the 
name of faith, demanded and achieved the separation of faith 
from philosophy, he did not anticipate nor expect that the 
legitimate separation of the two would lead to opposition and 
strife. He wanted simply to define and establish the bound- 
ary lines of their respective domains. Again, when Coper- 
nicus, in the name of science, demanded and achieved the 
separation of the world from the church, he foresaw no con- 
flict between their legitimate interests. The great pioneers of 
the new scientific method, Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, New- 
ton, Leibniz and many others had not the faintest idea of 
waging war against Christianity. All of them were members 
of the church, and some of them became determined apologists 
of the Christian faith. And as the conflict between religion 
and philosophy was not part of the program of the humanistic 
and religious reformers, so, likewise, it was not a necessary 
consequence, the historical result of an essential dualism. We 
of to-day see clearly that the faith of the Reformation and the 
science of the Renaissance are perfectly harmonious and com- 
plementary constituents of a consistent world-view. Faith 
in God, and a critico-empirical study of the world and its 
history are not contradictory. Since Kant and Schleier- 
macher we know that a man can be a supranaturalist in re- 
ligion and an empiricist in his theoretical knowledge of the 
world of sense. But unfortunately the logic of events did 
not lead to this synthesis. Historically the Renaissance and 
the Reformation led to antithetical world-views. And, since 
this unfortunate result was neither intended nor inevitable, 
the question arises whose fault was it? Does the blame attach 
to the church or to the new science? I say to both. 
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First, the church was to blame. We of the Protestant 
Church do not claim infallibility for her. Hence we do not 
veil her mistakes with sophistry, but try to see them with 
clearness and confess them with candor. Though in principle 
the Church of the Reformation had disowned and discarded 
the catholic dogma of absolutism, she reestablished it in her 
attitude towards the new science and philosophy. Soon Wit- 
tenberg and Geneva had their popes, and both hurled their 
anathemas against the men whose scientific teachings did not 
square with their dogmatic formulas. Michael Servetus fared no 
better in Calvinistic Geneva, than Giordano Bruno in Catholic 
Rome; both died at the stake as heretics. Melanchthon, the 
greatest systematic theologian on the Lutheran side, con- 
demned the Copernican system as unbiblical, and all the 
Protestant theologians of the seventeenth century pronounced 
the same judgment. And it was the same Melanchthon who 
in his Loci Communes caused the relapse of Protestantism to 
Aristotelianism. ‘“ We cannot do without Aristotle,” he said, 
and restored the discarded Aristotelian philosophy of nature, 
and its Stoic morality, to inviolable articles of the Christian 
faith. Thus Protestant dogmatism retrograded to medieval 
philosophy. It denied the right of existence of scientific 
empiricism. It became alienated from the spirit of the times, 
and, in their antagonism to its false philosophy, men lost their 
respect for and their confidence in the religion which it sought 
to defend. 

But the new science also must shoulder its share of the 
responsibility for the tension, the conflict and the alienation 
between religion and philosophy. From the very beginning 
the Renaissance was imbued with a radical naturalistic spirit. 
Its characteristic mood was to break with the historical past 
in church, in state, in science and in philosophy. The new 
only was the true. It was not a historical transition from one 
era to another, in which the true elements of the old are con- 
served and become the starting point of progress. It was the 
ambitious attempt to construct a new world of thought and 
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life on the debris of the old, which had been demolished 
completely. The great systems of Descartes and Spinoza 
show clearly how the spirit of the Renaissance exaggerated 
its own constructive power, and how far beyond the limits of 
reason it soared in its efforts to construct a new world-view. 
With the magic words “reason and nature” the new scien- 
tifie spirit attempted to solve all problems. Reason was the 
measure of all things and nature its only sphere. 

This, it seems to me, is historically the genesis of the 
modern conflict between science, philosophy and religion. 
Protestantism ignored the legitimate rights of science and 
clothed its religious thought in Aristotelian garb; and the 
Renaissance lost itself in the realms of reason and of nature, 
and ignored revelation and religion. Instead of a synthesis of 
faith and reason there arose an antithesis. In sketching the 
origin and growth of this antithetical relation of reason and 
faith I have purposely, and for the sake of brevity, treated 
philosophy, science and historical criticism, three widely 
separate mental activities, indiscriminately as precipitating 
upon us a titanic conflict of antagonistic world-views. One 
might easily trace the progress of each one separately and 
show in detail how, by different methods and from different 
premises, philosophy, science and criticism have severally and 
collectively collided with religion. Such a course would serve 
to reveal the tremendous apologetic task confronting Chris- 
tianity to-day. It would show that the Christian world-view 
is the common target for missiles hurled at it from science 
beneath, from philosophy above and from criticism within its 
camp. The Christian theologian must to-day be prepared to 
defend his faith against materialism, pantheism, panpsych- 
ism, pessimism, agnosticism, historicism and many other isms. 
But that task far exceeds the limits of the present occasion. 
It is sufficient to sketch succinctly the historical process which 
has placed faith and reason into alienation and opposition, 
and which forces the Christian theologian to prove that faith 
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is rational, even as reason is not anti-Christian; and to show 
that faith-knowledge is as valid as scientific truth. His atti- 
tude towards these antagonistic tendencies of modern thought 
will not be purely negative or polemical, but critical; for 
he is a truth seeker and not a champion of dogmatics. There- 
fore, while eliminating the false, he will assimilate the ele- 
ments of truth found even in materialism. As a Christian 
he must needs hold fast his Christian world-view, whose truth 
he has experienced and whose value he has tested and tried. 
And if his faith seems to conflict with the legitimate results 
of modern thought, or is boldly assailed by science and phi- 
losophy, he will not surrender his faith nor stultify his reason, 
but summon doubt and skepticism before the bar of episte- 
mology, where reason and faith alike must render an account 
of their knowledge. 

For in the last analysis theology and philosophy claim to be 
theories of ultimate being. They claim to possess valid knowl- 
edge concerning real existence. And if their knowledge is 
contradictory, or mutually exclusive, our only recourse lies 
not in bold denial nor in bald assertion, but in asking them 
how and whence they obtained their knowledge. The validity 
of their theory of being will depend on the character of their 
theory of knowledge. There is no system of philosophy to-day 
that does not rest its conclusions on an epistemological basis. 
Every serious philosopher first tests the worth of his material, 
and then he builds his temple of reason. The religious philos- 
opher cannot shirk this task. The theologian who disregards 
the fundamental necessity of estimating the scientific worth 
of his faith-knowledge cannot build a temple of faith in which 
a twentieth century man will worship. As we saw, modern 
man is confronted with two worlds, the world of scientific 
fact and the world of religious faith; and between these two, 
insurmountable barriers have been erected by their inhabi- 
tants. It is confidently announced by the zealous denizens of 
both “ between us and you a great gulf is fixed, that they which 
would pass from hence to you may not be able, and that none 
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may cross over from thence to us.” Is it possible to refute this 
assertion by proving that the two worlds are not full orbs of 
truth, but the hemispheres of one objective reality? Is it 
possible to unify in our thought what only the folly of man 
has cut asunder? Is it possible to construct a unitary theory 
of knowledge which must command the respect of science and 
of religion, and the assent of reason and faith? That is the 
epistemological problem of theology and constitutes the philo- 
sophical task of the systematic theologian. In suggesting the 
lines of a synthetic construction I need not remind you that 
this is a peculiarly complex and difficult task. We still await 
the coming ofthe Christian theologian who will perform it to 
our complete satisfaction. Meanwhile it is our business to 
follow Goethe’s golden advice to acquire what has been in- 
herited, from the great thinkers of our race, in order to make 
it our own. 

Common sense, so called, knows nothing of a theory of 
knowledge. Historically, knowledge always precedes a theory 
of knowledge. The mind is perceptive before it becomes re- 
flective. Thought goes straight to the objective reality and, if 
it stumbled on no contradictions among its conceptions, it would 
probably never suspect the complexity of its own processes. 
The difficulties and inconsistencies in its theories of being 
make thought suspicious of its knowledge, and impel it to 
reflect as to its origin and nature. It then discovers that 
knowledge is really determined both by the subject and by the 
object. To us this is an axiomatic truth; and yet the full sig- 
nificance of the subject in the acquisition of knowledge was 
first proclaimed by Kant, and marked a new epoch in philos- 
ophy. To-day thinkers may be divided into two classes, viz., 
those who precede Kant and those who have received the 
anointing of his critical philosophy. The explanations of our 
knowledge that prevailed in philosophy before Kant, and that 
survive in spite of him, need no longer be refuted. His critique 
has made Sensationalism, Mysticism and Rationalism, in all 
their shades, forever untenable. The theologian who under- 
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stands his Kant will not be frightened by the blatant scien- 
tific atheism of the Haeckel type. He will see that, philo- 
sophically, it is the pathetic effort of belated minds to gal- 
vanize metaphysical corpses into some semblance of life. 

But, if Kant is our starting point, is he also the final goal 
of our epistemological inquiry? . Must we regard his work 
as the first and final step? Our answer is that out of our 
present confusion we must return to him and take our bearing 
in his critique. But when we have scaled the height of Kant, 
and have been mentally invigorated by the pure air of his 
world-historic movement, we shall see that there are yet greater 
heights beyond Kant. It remains, therefore, to indicate what 
is meant by our return to Kant and what is implied in an 
advance beyond him. 

Kant inaugurated a new era in philosophy with the ques- 
tion “What is knowledge.” Before his time there had been 
two views respecting the nature and origin of knowledge, 
championed by Empiricism and Rationalism respectively. 
Empiricism claimed that all knowledge comes to us only from 
sensation and reflection; exerything else is fancy and not fact. 
It was an exceedingly simple statement of the sources of 
knowledge. Its very simplicity suggests its incompleteness, 
for it eliminates all difficulties by restricting the area of 
knowledge. Rationalism, on the other hand, insisted that 
sensation and reflection are not the only sources of knowledge. 
It held that there are certain clear and distinct ideas native 
to the very character of thought, which serve as a body of 
primary truths from which the mind can logically develop an 
entire system of philosophy. These one-sided tendencies, cul- 
minating in Locke’s Empiricism and in the Rationalism of 
Leibniz and Wolff, prepared the way for a complete recon- 
struction of the theory of knowledge by the genius of Kant. 
He took the elements of truth found in both, and built them 
into a theory according to which the material of our ideas is 
furnished by the senses in its crude state, but the form which 
this material is constrained to take in consciousness is a labor 
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of the reason. Kant showed that knowledge is not something 
imported ready-made from without into a passive mind, 
through the medium of the senses, nor something that exists 
in the mind apart from external stimuli, but that knowledge 
is made by the mind itself. Sense impressions are the raw 
material, and the mind is the loom which weaves them into 
the fabric of knowledge. It was Kant’s peculiar office and 
remains his lasting contribution to philosophy that he united 
these two complementary points of view, the empirical and 
the rational upon a higher plane. Since his time we know 
that knowledge is actively constructed within the mind, and 
by the mind, according to its own constitutive laws. It is 
conditioned by the nature and activity of the knowing sub- 
ject. “For human experience the realm of truth and reality 
lies within the mind, and not in the world outside of it. It is 
a spiritual structure, a psychical fabric, a world of knowledge 
rising majestically in our own nature.” 

At this point we ask, what is the theological result of this 
critical insight into the nature of knowledge? What are the 
contents of this Kantian world of experience constructed by 
the Pure Reason? Is it the world we are seeking, in which 
reason and faith may dwell side by side? It is a difficult task 
to pass any confident judgment upon Kant. The history of 
modern philosophy shows how differently he may be inter- 
preted, and how various are the incentives that may be derived 
from him. He is hailed as the Philosopher of Protestantism, 
and he is acclaimed as the Apostle of Agnosticism. But 
certain fundamental truths may be clearly discerned in his 
system which are of profound significance for theology. 

The fundamental characteristic of the whole philosophy of 
Kant is the adoption of the subjective standpoint, and here 
we must find its bane and blessings. There can be no doubt 
that the absoluteness and worth ascribed to personality, as 
subject, over against the whole natural world, as object, confer 
rich blessings upon Christian theology. Kant himself was 
fond of comparing this achievement with that of Copernicus, 
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for like that adventurous thinker he had effected a revolution 
in the world of experience. As Copernicus made the sun the 
center around which the world revolved, so Kant placed mind 
in the center of the world of experience, and thus determined 
nature by mind, rather than mind by nature. It would seem 
that where this is clearly understood scientific skepticism - 
becomes an untenable creed. The skepticism of science rests 
on the assumed substantiality of the sense-world and on the 
inferred unreality of the supersensual world. But Kant’s 
critique results in a complete change of values throughout the 
whole domain of knowledge. The world that is palpable to 
sense is the vague, unreal, imaginary world. It is thought, 
and not mere sensation, that gives us a coherent reality. The 
proof of this assertion, which Kant undertook in the Critique 
of the Pure Reason, completely revolutionized the traditional 
conception of reality. It furnished theology with a most fun- 
damental refutation of materialism. For materialism claims 
that the mind is an empty chamber into which the real ex- 
ternal world is pouring knowledge through the conduits of 
sense. Kant however proved that it is the mind itself which 
weaves sense impressions into intelligible reports of an ob- 
jective world. The sensory material is never transmitted to 
the mind, but is always transmuted and interpreted by it, 
according to the constitution of its a priori laws. Hence the 
real world is not externally given, but internally made; and 
materialism and scientific skepticism are unscientific and un- 
critical views of reality. Kant has degraded much of the 
current literature, which poses as scientific thinking, to the 
status of prescientific speculation. If, as Nietzsche said, the 
thought of suicide helps atheists through many a sleepless 
night, then Kant’s thought-world should deliver theologians 
forever from the nightmare of scientific skepticism. 

However, this thought-world of Kant’s is not precisely a 
land of fair delight for theologians. If it banishes the spectre 
of materialism from its domain, it does not accord the same 
inhospitable treatment to other phantoms. Rejoicing in the 
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discomfiture of materialism, his ancient adversary, the theo- 
logian knocks confidently for admission at the portals of 
Kant’s charming world of Pure Reason. Surely, since mate- 
rialism is dead, faith and reason may here dwell together in 
harmony and peace. But within the realms of reason tre- 
mendous problems assail the theologian, problems which Kant 
raised and pronounced insoluble. And yet out of them is the 
issue of life or death for speculative theology. 

To begin with, there is Kant’s famous doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge, by no means clear in its meaning and still 
less satisfactory in its logic. He asserts that the thought- 
world constructed by man is relative truth, and can never 
be absolute truth. Relative to man it is true, but relative to 
ultimate reality (Ding an sich) it is not competent to speak. 
If at first we stand in silent admiration before the thought- 
world which in the Kantian system rises majestically in our 
inner consciousness, we now perceive with fear, that, after 
all, it is a subjective castle-in-the-air, a phenomenal world and 
not the noumenal. Not only does Kant destroy the substan- 
tiality of the sense-world, assumed to exist by naive material- 
ism, but he also demolishes the reality of our subjective inter- 
pretation of it and we seem to have lost all sure anchorage. 

Now it is evident that this assertion of our eternal ignor- 
ance of the noumenon is a deduction from Kant’s own theory 
of knowledge, and not a demonstration on the basis of experi- 
ence; a deduction, moreover, which is by no means logically 
necessary. Kant’s great service to philosophy is his epochal 
emphasis on the subjective factor in knowledge. But he did 
not escape the pitfall of an extreme subjectivism, into which 
he fell by slighting the objective factor in knowledge. The 
nature of the object of knowledge is a determining factor in 
the process of knowing, as well as the nature of the subject. 
For unless the objects themselves were harmonious with the 
laws and forms of the mind, the latter could not be imposed 
upon them. Knowledge is not merely a product of the mind; 
it is the reproduction of the content existing apart from the 
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knowing act itself. Though knowledge is possible only through 
our own construction, yet these constructions are not shadows 
but true apprehensions of reality; they are not illusive and 
deceptive phantoms, but trustworthy reports of objective being. 
We possess the external world only in our inner consciousness. 
Nevertheless, it is a real world. 

But the relativity of knowledge is not the fundamental 
defect of the Kantian system from the standpoint of theology. 
A still more radical defect, one that is subversive of a unitary 
theory of knowledge, is Kant’s dualism. The antithesis of 
phenomena and noumena rests on the supposition that there 
is something behind phenomena, which baffles our senses. And 
that supposition is not a fancy but a fact. Kant felt the pres- 
sure of this fact and it drove him to a peculiar amplification 
of his theory of knowledge. In his Critique of the Pure 
Reason he demonstrated that, by the purely rational processes, 
we can come to know only the phenomena of experience, the 
world of appearance; he proved that no activity of the specu- 
lative reason is able to transcend this surface show of things, 
and reveal the substantial nature of things as they are in 
themselves. Hence the result of his Critique of the ‘Pure 
Reason is intellectual skepticism. There is, according to Kant, 
no intellectual certainty of ultimate truth. The thought-world 
of Pure Reason is an irreligious world without God and im- 
mortality. But Kant comes to the aid of faith and saves 
religion in his Critique of the Practical Reason. Impelled by 
his own religious nature, which posited the noumena under- 
lying the phenomena, and under the external stimulus of 
Rousseau’s vehement protest against the barren reign of reason, 
and against man’s reduction to a logical machine, Kant saw 
that the world of experience is not exclusively a world of 
knowledge. Besides the Pure Reason which knows things, 
there is also in man the Practical Reason which feels, wills 
and acts. Pure Reason has to do with the world of being, but 
the Practical Reason deals with the world of values, of pur- 
pose and of achievement. And in the sphere of this world 
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of values men feel an instinctive need of certain fundamental 
conceptions which will make such a world intelligible, and 
which at the same time will offer a worthy and adequate end 
for human endeavor. And these conceptions, or postulates, 
of the practical reason are the Kantian trinity of religious 
ideas, viz., moral freedom, God and immortality. Thus, if 
the Critique of the Pure Reason gives us an abstract intellec- 
tual skepticism, the Critique of the Practical Reason supplies 
us with a moralistic deism. In the domain of theoretic reason 
the object of knowledge is an inscrutable world, whose reality 
can never be known. But this, according to Kant, by no means 
precludes the existence of another domain where the Practical 
Reason, independent of phenomena, can produce a world from 
itself. To quote Eucken, the crucial point of the whole 
Kantian position lies in the idea of freedom, freedom as a 
self-determintaion of the rational will, as the capacity to ini- 
tiate a state from within. It is the presupposition of all 
morality; as certainly as morality exists, so certainly does 
freedom exist; capacity must go with obligation. You can, 
because you ought. To this idea of freedom the sequence 
of causal phenomena was inexorably opposed, so long at least 
as this sequence was supposed to be a law inherent in things 
themselves. The Critique of the Pure Reason showed, how- 
ever, that it was the work of our own minds, valid only for 
the phenomenal world, and allowing plenty of room for another 
order of things, should the motives for postulating such an 
order be found sufficiently forcible. Now morality furnishes 
us with such motives, so that freedom becomes the fulerum of 
Archimedes at which the reason can apply a lever. From the 
starting point of freedom a new realm opens out opposed to a 
purely natural domain, the realm of morality, in which we 
have access to an absolute truth, common to all rational beings, 
and glimpses into the world of the supersensual. Thus, by 
this devious route, Kant finds a sure answer to the question 
as to the ultimate meaning of the world: it cannot be other 
than a moral meaning; and thus also Kant saves religion: it 
becomes an appendage to morality. 
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But surely, Christian theology cannot rest content with that. 
It cannot regard a solution of the problem of knowledge as 
satisfactory which banishes the certainty of religious knowl- 
edge out of the realm of Pure Reason as such, and then makes 
religious conceptions only the necessary postulates of rational 
action in the domain of the Practical Reason. Hence we say, 
first, let us go back to Kant, and, with him, seek the key to 
knowledge in the subjective factor; in man and not in nature. 
So far forth Kant and our Protestant religious consciousness 
are in perfect accord. We cannot find the truth of our relig- 
ious convictions in the realm of the senses. Faith-knowledge 
can never be stated in terms of scientific demonstration ; faith- 
certainty can never be obtained by philosophical arguments. 
But, secondly, let us go beyond Kant, guided by his own 
master hand, and overcome the intolerable dualism between 
the Pure and Practical reason which destroys the unity of 
Kant’s theory of knowledge, and deprives it of its greatest 
strength. For, after all, this antithesis between the specula- 
tive and the practical reason is wholly fallacious. It is a 
residuum of the dualism which Kant found dominant in 
philosophy and failed to overcome. It has given rise to Prag- 
matism in philosophy and to Ritschlianism in theology, which 
despair of finding truth in the realm of theoretic reason, and, 
therefore, attain only to judgments of value and never to 
judgments of being. 

We turn, therefore, with Kant to the subjective factor of 
knowledge, to human consciousness, in the depths of which 
all knowledge originates. Breach with the world of appear- 
ance and the return to this fundamental ground are the very 
elements which we need to establish the validity of faith- 
knowledge; and these elements we owe to Kant. But when 
we return to this immanent source of knowledge, the human 
personality, as a starting point, we must include the totality 
of conscious life. Our critical analysis of the knowing subject 
must go beyond the constitutive categories and forms of phe- 
nomenal thought, which Kant found in reason as such, to the 
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constitutive ideas of a noumenal world, which are there also, 
but which Kant failed to find. Our introspection must cover 
the comprehensive range consisting of the cognitive, emotional 
and volitional life of a rational being. And precisely the same 
kind of introspection which revealed to Kant the existence, 
in the mind of the knowing subject, of the a priori categories, 
which are constitutive of phenomenal experience, reveals to 
us also the existence, in the depths of human consciousness, of 
a priori ideas which are constitutive of noumenal experience. 
Just as knowledge of the sensual, 7. e., science, has as its 
final basis the norms within the mind, so knowledge of the 
supersensual world, 2. e., theology has as its final basis the 
ideas found a priori and inexplicably in the depths of our 
rational human consciousness. Inexplicably, unless forsooth 
they were put there by the same creative intelligence that 
endowed man with the faculty of knowledge. I think it could 
be shown readily that all defective theories of religious knowl- 
edge have arisen through an uncritical delimitation of the 
knowing subject. The Hegelian philosophy looked for the 
truth of religion in logical and metaphysical categories; 
Schleiermacher sought it in the facts and experiences of feel- 
ing; Kant found it in the region of practical volition. Hegel 
is the father of rationalism, Schleiermacher of mystics, Kant 
of pragmatists. None of them succeeded in establishing the 
validity of religious truth before the forum of reason. Hegel 
ignores ethics in behalf of logic; Schleiermacher casts both 
out of the realm of religion; and Kant flouts logic in behalf 
of ethics. We agree with Kant that religious knowledge is 
not logical; but that is only a half-truth. We affirm that 
religion is neither metaphysics, nor morality, nor emotion. 
It is not action any more than it is speculation or feeling. 
And, vice versa, it is just as rational, as it is volitional and 
emotional. The will of men cannot postulate religion as a 
necessary support for morality any more than the reason can 
invent it as a device for explaining the phenomena of nature. 
Both the psychology of the individual, and the history of the 
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race reveal the fact that religion exists a priori in the depths 
of human consciousness, and manifests itself as something as 
indigenous to human nature, as are the a priori categories of 
the Kantian Pure Reason. 

If, therefore, I am correct in these views, the primacy of 
the Practical Reason, demanded by Kant for the ascertain- 
ment of religious postulates, is destroyed, and the antithesis 
between the Pure and Practical Reason is dissolved in a 
higher synthesis. We get as the starting point for our unitary 
theory of knowledge a rational being, in whom we find the 
potentiality of valid knowledge of two kinds. He may know 
the world of sense-perception, because in his consciousness are 
found a prior: forms and categories which transmute and 
translate mere sensation into knowledge; and he may know 
the supersensual world because in his consciousness are found 
@ priori ideas transcending space, time and sense. The pos- 
sibility of both kinds of knowledge is based entirely upon that 
which is immediately found to exist in the knowing subject; 
and the objective reality of both kinds of knowledge depends 
upon that ultimate substratum of being, which is as remote 
from sight as it is from faith. The antithesis of reality is 
not between knowledge and faith, but between knowledge of 
the visible, which is scientific certainty, and knowledge of the 
invisible which is faith-certainty. What we know of the 
phenomenal world, through the a priori categories of our con- 
sciousness, we call scientific truth, and what we know of the 
noumenal world, through the a priori religious consciousness, 
we call religious truth. 

Furthermore, such a theory of knowledge not only estab- 
lishes the scientific validity of religious knowledge in general, 
but it is also in perfect harmony with the Christian religion. 
For just as the categories of the mind are sterile without the 
matter of sense, so the a prior: religious consciousness of man 
is barren without the living content of a practical religion. 


' The same God who gave to the marvelous mind of man the 
world of sense, in which reason finds the beauties and har- 
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monies of nature, has also given man the world of revelation 
in Jesus Christ, in which faith finds the glories of ultimate 
reality. 

I do not flatter myself that I have solved the problem of 
theology; on the contrary, I am deeply: conscious of the pro- 
visional nature of my attempted solution. But I could not 
undertake the important practical task which you to-day 
have laid upon me without the personal conviction that 
the Christian faith is a rational faith; I could not devote my 
life to the training of Christian ministers unless I believed, 
with all my heart and mind, that the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
which will be their message to the world, is eternally true, 
and, therefore, proof against philosophical speculation, scien- 
tific research and historical investigation. In this deep-rooted 
conviction I shall begin my labors in the seminary, praying 
that God, the source of all truth, may make me a worthy 
successor of the godly and gifted men who have preceded me. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa. 











II. 
THE CHARGE TO THEODORE F. HERMAN, D.D. 
H. M. J. KLEIN. 


Doctor Herman: You are about to be set apart according 
to the simple rites prescribed by the constitution of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States as a teacher of theology. 
To this honorable position you have been called by the voice 
of the Eastern Synod, whose choice was ratified by the Synod 
of the Potomac and by the Synod of Pittsburg. A principal 
design of these inauguration ceremonies is to give you an 
opportunity to affirm before the representatives of the several 
synods your willingness to perform the duties of this high 
office according to the ability which God may grant you. That 
the importance and responsibleness of the work now about to 
be imposed upon you may be brought distinctly to your mind, 
the committee here assembled for the purpose of inducting 
you into office have assigned to me the pleasant task of enforc- 
ing upon you the duties of the sacred position upon which 
you are about to enter. 

You may well honor your work. The teaching of theology 
is among the most important labors of any age. Nineteen 
centuries of Christian thought lie behind you. In all these 
centuries the teacher of theology has been indispensable to the 
progress of humanity and to the life of religion. There was 
Paul, in many respects the greatest of all teachers of theology, 
attempting to answer satisfactorily to his intellect and his 
heart the vital questions of spiritual life which had revolu- 
tionized his being. There were the men who, in later cen- 
turies, were the master spirits of their age, Augustine the 
greatest of the Latin, as Athanasius was the greatest of the 
Greek, theologians. There were the leaders in that great move- 
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ment of the human spirit known as the Reformation. Each : 
did the work of God in his day and generation, discerning the 
signs of the times and the ever-enlarging purpose of God. 
Each was true to the revelation made to his own spirit. Their 
faces were all turned to the light. They were all a part of 
that Church of God which in all its branches, with all its 
limitations and imperfections, stands for the unbroken historic 
continuity of spiritual life and work in the world. 

Of that continuity of spiritual life and work, they, who 
hitherto have taught in the chair you are about to occupy, have 
formed a vital part. As you well know there are great and 
sacred associations connected with the Chair of Systematic 
Theology in the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church 
at Lancaster. The labors of the men who went before you are 
the memorials of lives upon which we have been nurtured. 
They have not had their day and ceased to be. For in their 
work there is something of the power of an endless life. They 
continue to live not only in the thoughts they have left to 
germinate, not only in the movements to which they have 
given an impulse, but, they live too with a quickening and 
reproductive power in the men who learned at their feet to 
«think, to believe and to love. And now you are to enter into 
the labors of these faithful men and to commend by like labors 
the cause for which they struggled to the honor and confidence 
of the Church. And so I would say, cherish the past. 

Further, I would remind you to be true to the present. 
Christianity has not spoken its last word. It is the character- 
istic of divine truth that it is inexhaustible. Each new gen- 
eration has a faith in common with previous generations; but 
each new generation has also its own spiritual experience. The 
eternal realities are as real as ever. The world of the real is | 
ever open and near. If a man would make his life work real, 
and not artificial, while he reverences the past he must not 
remain in it. He must emphasize the sanctity of the day in 
which he lives by making clear its spiritual significance. No 
healthy church will cling too closely to its past. Its health- 
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iness will be manifested by its power of adapting its past to its 
present, and making its present a preparation for its future. 
A living church and a living, vitalizing theology must be the 
contemporary of each successive age. It is worse to have no 
future than to have no past. A stationary theology and a 
moving world would mean fatality for both. Truth in Jesus 
as it appears to the modern mind is not a cul-de-sac but is the 
condition of true spiritual life and growth. 

Again I would say, be fearless of the future. You need 
not be afraid to trust truth or to trust the soul and God. I 
congratulate you that you are entering an institution in which 
you will have freedom to follow truth in perfect sincerity. 
Freedom is absolutely essential to the higher life, to its vitality, 
its progress, its integrity. Whenever a man surrenders the 
right to follow truth in simple loyalty, he sells his own soul. 
Liberty of investigation is necessary to thoroughness of inves- 
tigation. We shall not ask you to fight for liberty with one 
hand, in order that the other hand may be free to fight for God 
and humanity. Yours is to be that freedom as it is in Christ 
Jesus which will give you every opportunity for the expansion 
of spiritual life. Therefore, I charge you, be fearless of the 
future. Keep an open mind. This is one of the most difficult 
but also one of the finest attainments of the intellectual life. 
Be generous in your hospitality toward all truth. True faith 
never closes its eyes to any light. Rest assured that all truth 
from whatever avenue it may come will result in a truer, 
clearer knowledge of God and of his revelation. 

Among the elements that this age most needs are the syn- 
thetic and the spiritual. A critical and analytical age needs 
positive and constructive leaders. The critical spirit has its 
place and work in the world, and a great work it is, but leader- 
ship belongs to the constructive spirit. A critical and analyt- 
ical age has laid the basis for the real work of this new century 


which is to be constructive. We now need not so much the 
inspector to condemn as the architect to plan. For this posi- 
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tive work all the literary and historical criticism of the past 
has been the indispensable condition. The materials have been 
gathered on every side for a far wider theological synthesis 
than has ever yet been attempted, a synthesis in which no 
spiritual treasure which has been governed by the toil of pre- 
vious generations will be lost, but in which a larger view of the 
universe and of the purpose of God will be given to men. The 
need of the day is for men who will take the truths that have 
been brought to us on the flood of scientific and historic studies, 
and weld them together into a definite, a reasoned and 
reasonable body of doctrine. 

Men who are to do this work need not only largeness of 
method, breadth of vision, a comprehensive grasp of historic 
and philosophic problems, but they need above all things that 
spiritual discernment which comes by living in the light of 
God which shines in its full glory in the face of Jesus Christ. 


“T say the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Solves for thee all questions 
In the earth and out of it.” Browning. 


Among the large and high opportunities of your office will 
be the work of preparing young men for the Christian min- 
istry. You are to deal with young men who have been trained 
in the philosophy of the age and who have entered into the 
spirit of the science of the day, who have felt the storm and 
stress of our time. These young men are to be prepared to 
wrestle with real problems as effective scholarly preachers of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is for you to help them not to 
provincial standards, but primarily to a living faith. Your 
influence will be small if it is to be evinced only in moulding 
them upon a common pattern, or in imposing upon them the 
formulas of some articulated system of thought. Your in- 
fluence will be large in so far as you succeed in imparting to 
them as a whole a certain spirit, the spirit of reverence for the 
past, of duty to the present, of fearlessness for the future, of 
toleration for differences, a spirit open in its hospitality toward 
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all truth, your spirit of intellectual enthusiasm, the intensity 
of your devotion to Christ, your confidence in Christ’s word, 
Christ’s power, Christ’s victory, your habit of viewing all 
things in relation to Christ and his kingdom. In this you will 
do your greatest work, and in this you will receive your 
greatest reward. For there is no joy in life quite so radiant as 
the joy that comes to those who diffuse faith like an atmosphere 
through the world. This work makes your office greater than 
a throne, or any other distinction which relates only to the 
passing hour. The work is intense, the difficulties often dis- 
heartening, but there is a divine element in it all, and there is 
in it that which takes on a form of immortality. The rewards 
are not external. They come by the way, in the consciousness 
of your own growing power, in the realization that you are 
making God and righteousness more credible to men. 

Go forth then to your work with brave heart, to a work 
into which you have been so auspiciously called by the Church 
we love, to a work for which your brethren believe you to be 
particularly fitted, to a work in which all your faculties and 
affections may unfold vigorously and beneficially to yourself, 
to mankind and to the greater glory of God. In this work we 
want you to feel that you will be sustained and supported by 
the sympathy and encouragement of our churches and their 
pastors. May your influence for good with the passing of the 
years steadily increase. May the God of love strengthen you 
in your labors. May the example and spirit of the Christ, the 
first and only perfect teacher of his religion, make you that 
“man of God” who is thoroughly furnished unto all good 
work. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
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A MINISTER FOR TO-DAY.! 


CHARLES T. THWING. 


Acts 1:8—* And ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem ‘and 
in all Judaea and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 


That assurance, thus given, was made good by those who 
heard the message. Those disciples, becoming apostles, them- 
selves the disciples of other apostles, for generations, in three 
hundred years had made the Roman Empire Christian. Gib- 
bon, in a famous chapter, has indicated what he thinks of the 
five great causes of the progress of the Christian faith through 
the Roman world. These causes, in the thought of the great 
interpreter, are found at once in the content of the message, 
and in the condition of the Roman world to which this mes- 
sage went. For ourselves, to-day, those words have their own 
special significance. To me, the peculiar message, that by 
your most gracious indulgence I wish to bring—to me the 
special message that they suggest, relates to the opportunities, 
the conditions in the world, and particularly in the American 
world which make for the progress of the Christian faith, and 
also make for the effectiveness of the Christian ministry. 
There are several of these causes. I wish to name seven, and 
in turn to indicate how these conditions became causes, helping 
to make the Christian ministry effective. 

The American world to-day is a world vastly interested in 
life. There never was a time when humanity was so interest- 
ing to humanity as the present. One cannot forget the old 
line of Terence, borrowed from the Greek—that nothing is 


1 Anniversary sermon delivered before the graduating class of the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
Santee Hall, May 11, 1910. 
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foreign to one which belongs to mankind. To-day mankind is 
interested in mankind, and never so widely or so deeply in- 
terested as at this very hour. Open your paper to-morrow 
morning and the world lies before your eyes; a famine in 
India, a riot in China; a government message in Japan, an 
assassination in Egypt or in Russia, a crisis in England, the 
death of a sovereign—all the world lies before each of us with 
each sunrising. Humanity interests humanity. And in par- 
ticular, friends, American life is of interest to us because 
American life is so imperfect. America is still in the making. 
Henry James, in his Infe of Hawthorne, speaks of America 
as having no Norman castles, no middle-age cathedrals; and of 
American life as being, on the whole, very stupid. Matthew 
Arnold said that America was very uninteresting. America 
is uninteresting in respect to a historic past, in regard to 
notable achievements; but America is, to every vital man, 
profoundly interesting for that very reason, because it is so 
imperfect, because her past lies in her future. Her future is 
not conjugated in the past tense. 

America has become vastly interested in life; but, also, 
America is greatly interested in truth. There never was a 
time, I think, when the pursuit of truth was a quest followed 
so urgently as at this hour. You may go to the scholar’s 
laboratory, you may go to the astronomer’s observatory, the 
minutest forms of life are to him the object of his quest. 
You may go to the manufacturer’s office, or to the workshop of 
the mechanic, and each is interested in the minutie of the 
truth of his careful pursuit. Truth—truth—truth—is still, 
and is ever more, one of our great quests. Upon an open 
book on the shield of Harvard College is written the word 
“veritas.” The word “veritas” or the rising sun is the most 
common part of the shield of the American college. Truth. 
everywhere, the American recognizes as our increasing and 
absorbing interest. 

There is a third fact, too, by way of interpretation, that 
seems to me significant. It is the fact that the world is becom- 
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ing a world of force. The old relation was static, the new 
dynamic. A friend of mine, Henry Adams, told me a few 
years ago that he had been planning out the increase of horse- 
power in the world in the last centuries. Go back ‘four hundred 
years and the amount of horsepower in the world was small. 
Every centennial and every decennial have brought forth a 
marvelous increase, and if the condition could be embodied in 
an are of a small circle in the early time, at present the curve 
becomes a parabola, and he said to me in his characteristic 
way, “If we keep on increasing the horsepower in the world 
at the present rate, the world will go off, I do not know where.” 
The amount of force in the world has become tremendous, and 
is becoming still more and more tremendous. 

There is a fourth fact that seems to me of some worth in our 
interpretation. It is this: America is a unique combination 
of materialism and idealism. On the face of things America 
is a most materialistic nation. The intimation I have given of 
the increase of force illustrates and embodies this remark. 
The delight we have in the things we touch, in the things we 
see, in the things we taste, in the things we feel, represents this 
great fact. America is called a nation of sensualism, of ma- 
terialism, and the remark is true; but with the remark there 
is at once to be learned the further interpretation that America 
as seen beneath that surface is a nation of idealists. We be- 
lieve, as I have said, in truth, and the quest of truth is the 
quest of the idealist. We believe, as I shall presently say, in 
the right, and the quest of the right is the quest of the idealist. 
We believe in the unseen, and the unheard, and the untouched, 
and the eternal; and there never was a nation, I think, that 
believed in its heart of hearts so profoundly in the greatest, in 
the eternal, in the universal, in the universal truths and prin- 
ciples, as the American. Our benevolence represents idealism. 
Our great corporations embody an idea that becomes an ideal. 
America is more truly a nation of idealists than of materialists. 

Furthermore, we in America are seeing a greater respect 
for man as man, and a diminished respect for the profession 
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or for the calling of the man. I speak to you who are going 
forth as clergymen; I speak to you, my brothers of the min- 
istry, and my fathers; our profession is regarded less highly 
than in the olden time. I, for one, have but a small care for 
the respect paid to the “cloth.” I do care, and care pro- 
foundly, for the regard for the man beneath the cloth. And 
America has the greatest respect for the man; for the man if 
he be fine, noble, pure in heart, clean in morals, large in intel- 
lect, rich in character—the respect is also correspondingly 
magnified. But, if character be unworthy, however worthy 
the profession may be, there results despising for the man him- 
self. 

I intimated, also, that America is coming to have a deeper 
respect for right as right. I like to recall those words of John 
Stuart Mill in which he said: “If to hell I must go for doing 
right, to hell I will go.” Right, first and foremost; and right, 
also, interpreted by the rational understanding, by the highest 
and most accurate reason of man. Right represents the quest 
of the American people as never before. Our President Roose- 
velt has gained his power over the American people and over 
the world largely by his insistence upon simple righteousness. 
The laws passed by Congress, executed by the government— 
laws touching rebates, laws touching pure foods—are simply 
illustrations of the increasing respect for simple righteousness. 
My friends, with all our chicaneries, with all our wrongfull- 
ness, the American people were never so thoroughly in earnest 
about righteousness as at this very hour. 

Furthermore, there has been, I think, a large increase in 
respect to our interpretation of the naturalness of religion. 
Did not a church father say that every man is naturally a 
Christian? Every man is naturally religious. Into the con- 
tents of the word we may breathe or put different meanings, 
but man must believe, and believe increasingly, in religion. 
One hundred years ago Fichte was preaching his doctrine of 
idealism; the ego was divinity. Presently Schelling came to 
preach his doctrine of correspondence as standing for God. 
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Hegel declaimed and reiterated his belief in pure being as 
standing for divinity. At almost the same time Schopen- 
hauer affirmed his doctrine of the sovereignty of the will, the 
will standing for the absolute. In our time, Von Hartmann 
has preached the doctrine of the unconscious as representing 
God Himself. Fichte with his ego, Schelling with his cor- 
respondences, Hegel with his pure being, Schopenhauer with 
his will as the chief thing, and Von Hartmann with the un-. 
conscious, represent the necessity of some religion for man. 
There has passed away the old, blatant affirmation of nega- 
tions ; there is coming in a doctrine of the agnostic, of knowing 
nothing; but even this is passing away. Man is coming to 
believe in something, it may be the unknowable, but a some- 
thing, or a somewhere, or a somehow. It may be a power, 
either personal or impersonal, that makes for righteousness, 
but a power men are coming to believe in. Religion is being 
received by the American people as natural for the natural 
man. 

Now, if these conceptions have in themselves any truth at 
all, they open I think, my brethren and my fathers, a very 
wide door of service for the Christian ministry to-day. They 
open, I believe, the widest door that ever has been opened to 
the Christian ministry. The ministry represents life; the 
ministry represents a message from God, the Author of life. 
That message is conveyed by life. A message thus born, a 
message thus conveyed, makes the mightiest appeal to a nation 
and a world supremely interested in life itself. If life were 
not interesting, if life were commonplace or stagnant, or dead, 
of what value could be the message, of what worth the mes- 
senger? Because life is so fraught with interest, that door is 
wide open for you who bear the message. I think of one whom 
I heard preach, as a college man, for seven years—Phillips 
Brooks. How full of life was that great soul! And how full 
of life were the souls to whom he ministered according to their 
capacity and their yearning for larger forces. Phillips Brooks 
was a man of life to minister to life. 
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And also the minister bears the message of truth. He is 
convinced in intellect and conscience, and quickened in heart 
by this assurance. He has fought his doubts and gathered 
strength, assured himself of the truthfulness of truth. He 
has a warm welcome for a world that is interested supremely 
in truth. If you, my brethren, if we, fathers, are ourselves 
possessed of truth, we shall find the world with ears open and 
heart responsive to receive it. 

And furthermore, this world of force has a great welcome 
for the ministry of force. Not a fugitive and cloistered vir- 
tue, but a virtue vigorous, outstanding, forth-putting, pro- 
gressive, conquering; for that virtue of force the world has 
heartiest welcome. You have in yourselves no power of intel- 
lect or of conscience, or of will, no power, but that the world 
will stretch out its hand to link hands with you. If you are 
weak, the world has no place for you. Thank God you are 
strong! 

And the ministry, furthermore, is a ministry of idealism, 
the idealism of a belief in God. God. The Christian faith 
is the profoundest type of an idealistic philosophy. You have 
in your soul, you preach with your lips, the belief in God; 
you have in your soul, you preach with your lips, and believe 
in the Divine and the human Christ—the first in time and 
in importance of all idealists. You have in your mind and 
you preach with your lips the belief in the Holy Ghost, unseen, 
spiritual ; that embodies the highest type of the idealistic faith. 
You stand for the noblest type of idealism; you are ideal- 
ists, and the world, in its heart idealistic, is a brother with you 
in your quest and in your service. 

And furthermore, I rejoice that so many tonight can go 
forth, not first as ministers, not first as carrying upon them- 
selves certain professional obligations, but first as men. I 
have known many great ministers. I have known William M. 
Taylor, so long time greatest preacher in New York; I have 
known Richard Salter Storrs, whose lips were touched with the 
eloquence of Chrysostom; I have known, as I said, Phillips 
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Brooks. These men were great as ministers because they were 
greater as men. I care little, I hope I care properly, for the 
vows of ordination. They are sacred, sacred! Let not my 
words be at all interpreted as seeking to depreciate the great 
worth of these sacred vows. But, my friends, first and fore- 
most be great souls, and in your great-soulness the world has a 
great welcome for you. 

And also, in particular, I rejoice that the principle of 
righteousness is primary. “Is it right?” you ask yourself; 
and that primary question is more primary than any question 
regarding the method of divine existence, regarding the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scriptures, regarding any theory of future 
rewards or punishments. Apply that single principle of your 
character to life, and life will rise with its glad acclaim to 
welcome you as happy and efficient co-workers. 

Moreover, the minister of to-day meets the world desiring and 
knowing and appreciating the naturalness of religion. The heart 
yearns for religion, and the heart yearns more, and most of all, 
for the Christian religion ; and the heart yearns for the minister 
of this religion. Let us give full value to the so-called non- 
Christian faiths. I have prayed in the temples of Buddha to 
the Christian God. I, a Protestant, have prayed with you in 
the cathedrals of the Roman Catholic church. I have prayed 
with you in God’s first temples, the groves of spring time; but 
the religion of our belief, the world, I, for one, believe, has a 
heartier welcome for than for any other form. Our faith and 
our ministry believe that God is the great I Am; our church 
and our ministers believe that God exists as Father, as Son, as 
Holy Ghost; our church believes, and our ministry affirms that 
God is pure Being; our church believes, and our ministry 
declaims that God is will, is force, is power, is omnipresence ; 
and our church believes and our ministry affirms that God ex- 
ists apart from human interpretation or understanding, imma- 
nent in His universe. Our Christian faith, embodied in this 
church and ministry, fulfils the demands for a natural religion. 
You, men—you have that faith which the world, in her heart 
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of hearts, yearns for, for which the world, upon her lips, prays. 

And now, friends, who are the men, what type of the minis- 
ter can fittingly embody and present and project these great 
qualities to meet the conditions of life? There are, it seems to 
me, four elements that must be incarnated in each soul. The 
first is greatness of intellect. By an intellect great, I mean an 
intellect able to think, I mean an intellect rich in knowledge, 
I mean an intellect able to reflect, to compare, to infer, to 
weigh evidence, to judge. The minister who can think has a 
great place awaiting him. Never be afraid, of course, of your 
thinking. Think, think, think! Think God’s thoughts after 
Him, and the thoughts will lead you and your people to God, 
the Omniscient All-thinking One. 

A second characteristic is purity and warmth of heart. By 
warmth or purity of heart, I mean love. Every minister must 
be a great lover. He must have in himself the element of the 
father and the element of the mother. You can never love a 
church too much. If you love a church with all power of 
your heart, you will find the church becoming the children of 
God Himself, Who is Love. 

A third element is allegiance to enlightened conscience, the 
principle of right that you are to incarnate. The conscience 
is to be enlightened with all the truth that you can summon; 
and then, thus enlightened, it is the voice of God in your soul. 
Hear it. Obey its commands. 

And the fourth and the last quality that I shall refer to, as to 
be found in this minister who thus may meet the world, is the 
quality of will. Strength of character is primarily strength 
of will. Great men have great wills; but those wills are guided 
by intelligence and quickened by love. Have great force in 
yourselves ; force of body, force of every sort, to enlarge and to 
strengthen force of will. If, in yourselves, you are according 
toall yourcapacity large in mind, warm in heart, noble in con- 
science, strong in will, you are doing your part, under God’s 
grace, to cause His church to become the greatest power in the 
world, that either the world or the church has ever known. 
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I feel like offering to my younger brethren and to ourselves, 
fathers, a word of congratulation that we are called to the 
ministry in this day and in this America of ours. We some- 
times speak of the church as declining, of the ministry as 
becoming weak. The charge, if there be any truth in it, is 
a charge based upon our misinterpretation of, upon our 
faithlessness to, our task. I think there never was a time 
when the opportunity was so wide, or the duty so binding, or 
the work so quickening as at this very hour. A few weeks 
ago I wrote to a dozen of the leading ministers in our country 
to-day, asking this question: “Do you think that the oppor- 
tunity for the ministry is as open to-day as the time that you 
yourself were ordained?” That note went to ministers in 
New York, Boston, and elsewhere, and from each one there 
came forth, without a word of exception or qualification, the 
great response: “The opportunity is more wide, the chance 
greater than it was twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years ago.” 
You, men! of any age and every age of service, the door is 
wide open for those who have feet to walk through. For you, 
for you, my friends! For each of us, may grace be given to 
do all we can do to meet the hunger and the thirst and the need 
of this world of ours in this our day. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











IV. 
NATURE AND HISTORY. 
JULIUS HOFMANN, 


A certain class of letters invariably begins with an apology. 
I have likewise to offer an apology at the outset of my remarks 
this morning. I have to apologize for not opening my speech 
with a joke, as is customary. But I would rather miss a joke 
than lose a friend. And I need the forbearance of my hearers, 
if I guide them through the dry and barren fields into which 
my thoughts were rambling when I received the kind invita- 
tion to speak at the commencement of this venerable institu- 
tion of learning. I even hesitate on this occasion to refer to 
the old story of the examining professor who after the examina- 
tion addressed his victims thus: “My young friends, you 
have passed the examination, you now know how to study; 
the real work will begin for you from this day on.” The pro- 
fessor thus unwittingly justified the strange name for our 
closing exercises: they denote indeed the commencement of 
scholarly work for the successful candidates, just as the sunset 
on our western horizon means dawn to the inhabitants of 
other lands.— 

The mind of man has a decided tendency to classify things, 
now tearing apart that which coexists, and drawing boundary 
lines between the closest affinities, then again bringing together 
the most antagonisti¢ elements, where nature has “put an 
enmity” between things. Thus we separate nature and his- 
tory, although the saying of the Greek philosopher T0dvra pet 
“all things are in a constant flux” applies to both, nature 
and history. Not to history alone. It was one of the great 
moments in our civilization when nature was drawn into the 
ever-flowing stream of history. 

To the men of old, “to the fathers,” all things in nature 
existed merely side by side. They stood in space, stationary, 
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rigid forms. The life they had was that of ever-renewed 
forms. The types were stationary, fixed once for all. Life 
was but the renewal of forms once established. 

In this respect there is little difference between man at the 
beginning of the Christian era and man just before the dawn 
of modern times. We hardly realize the fundamental change 
which has since taken place. During the boyhood of our 
older fellow-citizens, people traveled in about the same man- 
ner, at about the same speed, and in about the same means as 
the ancient Greeks or Romans. Within the space of scarcely 
more than a single generation all the new achievements that 
go to make the present age have come into play: we have 
witnessed the development which led to the aéroplane and 
which made it possible to cross the English Channel in forty 
minutes with a machine heavier than air, thus adding to the 
principles gained from the study of a flying bird the con- 
trivances produced by the inventive spirit of man, contrivances 
which have absolutely no parallel in nature. The shaft of a 
column derives its constructive element from a tree—the 
acanthus leaf of the Corinthian column originated from the 
plant bearing that name, and the rich ornamentation of the 
Gothic arch is but the richness of the forest and the meadow 
transferred to the pliant, yielding material of the home-grown 
brown stone. But the dynamo is a creation of man alone, 
based upon principles unthought of by primitive man, the 
result of the labor of hundreds of centuries and unforeseen 
by even the inventor’s contemporaries. 

An analogy to this change is seen in the transference of the 
aan view-point to nature. 

Let us look for a moment at a handbook of botany, pub- 
lished two centuries ago—Linneus died in 1778. There the 
existing forms were classified. In immediate juxtaposition 
we there find the genera Pinus, Abies, Lartz—in short, the 
Conifers, the cone bearers. They are assigned entities, con- 
nected by certain similar or identical peculiarities, which to 
some extent they share with the Thuja, the Juniperus, the 
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Cupressus and the Taxus. The science—if we may honor it 
with that name—the science of the botanist consisted in know- 
ing these peculiarities. The scientist described nature, in- 
stead of explaining its phenomena and their connection. 

In those times the strata of the earth were visible to the 
human eye no less than they are to-day; there were mines 
that traversed them, there were gorges which on their rugged 
slopes showed the many colored layers—but they were merely 
facts, unexplained facts. The day came when these facts were 
correlated, when they were arranged according to the gov- 
erning principles of cause and effect, of mpwtepov and torepov 
the prior and the posterior, namely, meaning their dependence 
upon one another and their appearance one after the other. 

The idea of history is transferred to nature. The later 
phenomenon is explained by the one which precedes it as its 
cause. The result is a history of nature. 

Again the two terms history and nature are connected in 
the Christian idea of revelation, where God has disclosed Him- 
self in two ways: In the conformity to law, beauty and good- 
ness of nature, and on the other hand, in His wise and benevo- 
lent guidance of man’s history, as shown especially in the his- 
tory of His people and His church. It is however, merely 
dry analytic reasoning which separates the two. For the same 
God reflects His holy image in nature and in history. 

This is the problem to which I should like to direct your 
attention to-day. The problem, while it is by no means a 
German problem, but a universal one, can best be studied by 
an observation of the development on German soil, and the 
conclusions drawn from our observation apply with binding 
force to the science of all lands and all times. For science 
is the same everywhere and of universal application. 

Germany had been stricken from the map of Europe. The 
heroic attempt of the medieval emperors to create a central 
power in Europe had failed. The work of Sweden and France 
in the Thirty Years War was completed in 1806, the political 
existence of Germany ceased with that year. About half a 
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century before, what is called the German revolution, better 
known under the name “Storm and Stress” had set in. Its 
moving forces are the ideas of Rousseau which may be com- 
prised in that one great cry, “ back to nature,” 4. e., away from 
civilization! There are inborn rights in man which decrease 
in the same ratio as the forms of human culture increase. 
Doing away therefore with these forms means the freeing of 
man, the establishment of the original equality given by nature, 
but lost in history: 


“When Adam delved, and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


Nature created all men equal. We easily recognize in these 
ideas the principles which led to the French Revolution and 
which also constituted the ideal basis for our Declaration of 
Independence. In contradistinction from these the German 
revolution was carried on without bloodshed; it was fought 
with the pen, not with the sword. It remained a literary move- 
ment. But that it was akin to the American revolution, is 
shown by the fact that the first literary production which also 
gave it its name of Storm and Stress is localized in America. 
And Washington soon became the hero of the young generation 
in Germany. The last representative of the Storm and Stress 
movement whose first work bore the inscription: “In Tiran- 
nos!”’ was Schiller. Goethe, who had been its central figure 
about a decade before, had practically withdrawn from it, 
preparing for a return to Greek or classic antiquity which led 
to the German Renaissance of 1800. Schiller, in the kinship 
of genius, soon followed Goethe’s course. As their monument 
in Weimar shows them, they stand united as the creators of 
German classical literature. And Goethe taking up the theme 
of his youth, that prototype of Storm and Stress, Faust, turned 
the second part of that drama towards Greece, thus removing 
the scene from its native soil, medieval Germany. A tremen- 
dous spiritual force had arisen. And when under the march- 
ing legions of Napoleon the Holy German Empire was crushed 
into dust, this spiritual force stood unimpaired, steadily grow- 
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ing in intensity and permeating the nation which became the 
nation of poets and thinkers. 

Still, the history of Germany, the land of picturesque cities, 
of villages where old customs were still cherished, was not for- 
gotten. It was a great service which Herder, the theologian, 
rendered to his country that he taught his contemporaries to 
understand, to appreciate, to feel anew the history of the past. 
To be sure, he did not limit himself to Germany’s past. His 
ideal was the history of mankind, a history of histories. But 
it is through him that above all medieval Germany with all 
its wealth of culture arose again before the wondering eyes of 
his cotemporaries. With the nineteenth century the golden 
age of historical interpretation began in Germany, so resplen- 
dent to this day. The history of Greece and Rome was rewrit- 
ten, and Ranke in his monumental History of the World gave 
the most detailed account of the political and diplomatic rela- 
tions of nations. 

But another factor had entered upon the field of this de- 
velopment. On the one hand, about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century there appeared the machine. It created new 
conditions and, furthermore, led to the study of that power 
which through the invention, the making and the running of 
the machine, made itself felt as the greatest material force 
humanity had ever experienced, capitalism. Thus the eye of 
the scholars, hitherto fixed solely upon the ideal or spiritual 
side of human life, eagerly turned towards the material con- 
ditions of society. And the new “ philosophy ” of materialism 
with its motto: “man is what he eats” offered the scientific 
basis for the new school. 

On the other hand, Germany participated in the progress of 
natural science. The spiritual domain once for all reserved 
to the spirit by the work of Kant, the general activity was cen- 
tered upon the perfection of methods in natural science, above 
all physics and chemistry. The term “law” had long been es- 
tablished. Its usefulness was manifested in the mighty 
achievements of industry. Applied’ to medicine, it caused a 
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revolution. Through it even agriculture became a science. 
To discover laws was the highest aim of the savant. His 
research to be sure led him into the minutest details of things 
and life, but his work was not finished, unless it had found 
and established the law underlying the multiplicity of phe- 
nomena. The triumphal march of the sciences has been wit- 
nessed by this generation. The spiritual leaders, the dis- 
coverers of ideals, the leaders of thought were pushed into 
the background, if not doomed to oblivion. Their writings 
appeared in better and costlier bindings, but were less widely 
read. There was no method in even their most brilliant 
utterances. 

It was by the force of inner necessity that the scientists 
proclaimed the sovereignty of their method; wherever their 
method is not followed, or cannot be applied, there is no 
science. As soon as the safe ground of their method is de- 
serted, they maintain, no knowledge is obtainable. Sentence 
of death was pronounced upon historical science. The right 
of the name of a science was denied it. And as the true 
method and the method of truth was found only in natural 
science, Dubois-Reymond demanded that the history of man- 
kind should be written by writing a history of natural science. 
Civilization and culture are bound up with natural science: 
humanity proceeds abreast with the progress of natural science. 

To be sure, history could not boast of a method like natural 
science. Above all, it lacks that greatest help, the experiment. 
The processes of nature can be freely repeated by man. Any 
doubt concerning the reality of law in nature can be dis- 
pelled by experiment. And only one interpretation is possible 
of the results of the experiment. There we find the objective 
truth about which there cannot be any difference of opinion, 
any discussion whatsoever. The appeal to the eye that can see, 
and to the ear that can hear, will ever be effective. And there 
can be no higher tribunal to which one might go for final set- 
tlement ; it is a court of last resort, and its decrees are final. 

Within the straight and narrow path of these syllogisms there 
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is no room for history, simply because experiment is impossible 
within its realm and with its objects. Things that exist in 
space can be controlled; things that happen in the course of 
time are above or beyond control. They are witnessed, to be 
sure, or they are not witnessed, such as, e. g., the events of the 
antediluvial period or the speaking of the original Indo-Euro- 
pean language. They can be reconstructed, but they can never be 
voluntarily repeated, as the burning of an iron wire in a flask 
filled with oxygen or the hybridizing of Dianthus Caryophyl- 
lus. Lee will never march to Gettysburg again, and the Maine 
will never again be destroyed in the harbor of Havana. And 
the testimony of those present offers as many different impres- 
sions as there are witnesses. One might think that this is due 
to a lack of training in observation or a certain helplessness in 
expressing the impressions which witnesses had, but—and here 
the experimental method of physics proved of avail—experi- 
ments have shown that in a class of advanced students of 
jurisprudence an unexpected fight, which was prearranged by 
the professor, was reported by its witnesses with such dis- 
crepancies that made the establishment of what had actually 
happened well nigh impossible. 

It cannot surprise us that the Ignoramus and Ignorabimus 
—we do not know, nor will we know—of the agnostic in all 
matters spiritual has been extended to the infinite process of 
human history. Pessimism, despair of any approach to more 
than subjective notions, dominates the age. All the more be- 
cause even if the facts or some of the facts were ascertainable 
beyond doubt, z. e., with the certainty of a natural phenomenon, 
there remains another difficulty: not even facts are facts. 

For historical facts are connected with man, the unsolved 
riddle. Mankind itself is the sphynx. Behind the deeds of 
man lie his motives. We may see the hands, but we cannot 
see the motives that move them. And if we proceed to an 
investigation of motives, we can only realize those motives 
which somewhere and somehow have entered into the periphery 
of our experience, motives therefore which to a greater or less 
extent are known to us, or are even our own motives. Thus we 
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are only capable of appreciating an historical phenomenon, if 
there is an organ within us capable of appreciation. The hero 
is worshipped only by an heroic mind. The unselfishness of 
the philanthropist is ever denied by the egotist, and the sacri- 
fices made by the ascetic are ridiculed by the glutton. 

The picture drawn by the historian will ever be a subjective 


one. 
“ Past times, my friend, are veiled in deeepest night. 
A book with sevenfold sigil is the Past! 
What we the spirit of the Times miscall 
Is but the spirit after all 
In which the flitting times are glassed! 
Oft a fool’s chronicle, the mind to cumber— 
A thing from which in haste we turn away— 
A bin for rubbish, or a loft for lumber— ” 
Goethe Faust (Webb). 


Only certain facts are accessible to the observation of the 
historian, only certain motives can he discern as the causes of 
a visible effect, and in the last instance, everything depends 
upon the value which he attributes to the facts. How are they 
to be grouped? The chain of events must depend upon a sup- 
port strong enough to hold it, and the diagram of the wave of 
history that floats through a century is never correctly drawn, 
if the culminating points do not mark its decisive movements. 
But which are these decisive movements? Where are these 
points to be placed? That is the question. And the question 
will ever fail of a definite answer. By Roman Catholic his- 
torians the reformation of the 16th century is called a revolu- 
tion, 7. e., the overthrowing of existing right by brute force; 
Lagarde regards the Reformation as a lamentable and con- 
demnable interruption of the course of medieval civilization by 
which indispensible values were lost to mankind. 

This we call the subjective character of interpreting history. 
And in that also lies the reason why the writing of history is a 
never ending task of humanity. Not long ago the crusades were 
for the historian the splendid outburst of medieval religious en- 
thusiasm. Then history began to regard them as one of the 
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great efforts of the occidental world in its quest of the Orient, 
and the crusades were grouped together with the voyage of 
Columbus that led to the discovery of our Western hemisphere. 
Not long ago the songs of primeval man were explained as the 
musical counterpart of his dances, then again the rhythm of 
these songs and of all songs was interpreted as the rhythm of 
the work of primitive times; the weaver has a different beat 
from the blacksmith. 

And now compare for a moment, the chemical formula of 
water, viz., H,O. How problematic, in comparison with this 
definite fact, are the statements of history! 

And the problem will present itself anew to every genera- 
tion. While the events of the past remain the same through- 
out all times, its history will be written again and again. With 
every new school of theology we have a new Life of Jesus. The 
documents, 1. e., chiefly the four gospels are the same, and the 
precious gospel of Christ is the same as ever, but the life of 
Jesus, as a matter of historical research, will ever accompany 
the strange meandering course of theology and of the science of 
history in general. 

Have we not already, enough histories of America? And 
yet, new histories of America will appear year after year. 
And the complaint of the taxpayer that the schoolboard has 
again introduced a new history of the United States, thus in- 
creasing the expenditure of money and raising the tax rate— 
will not change the situation. 

The subjective character of historical interpretation, how- 
ever, is best brought to light by the productions of the jester 
and the satirist. When the famous Dollinger had written his 
Life of Martin Luther, Hofmann, the genial theologian of 
Erlangen, replied to his attack by a sketch of the life of St. 
Paul. This sketch was composed of a clever selection of pas- 
sages from the Epistles of St. Paul, arranged in such a manner 
that the great apostle appeared as the greatest scoundrel known 
to man. The evidence, however, was documentary, and the 


quotations were genuine. 
Again Archbishop Whately in a pamphlet written 1819 
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proved that Napoleon was a legendary figure. How do you 
know, he asks, that this Napoleon has ever lived? You read it 
in books and papers. But are not they big fools who believe all 
that’s in books and papers? To be sure, the archbishop con- 
tinues, I myself talked with people who told me that they had 
taken a boat to see the famous Napoleon, when prisoner on an 
English man-of-war in the harbor of Southampton. And, to be 
sure, they were shown a little man with yellow face and a three- 
cornered hat on his head. But does that really prove that this 
little yellow man really was the conqueror of Europe? That 
there was a general with the name of Napoleon Bonaparte 
among the Frenchmen in the late wars, the archbishop can not 
gainsay, perhaps there were even several of that name, but it 
is only an invention of British national pride that he was their 
emperor and did all the mighty deeds ascribed to him. For 1t 
flatters British national pride to have conquered such a Titan 
on land and sea. And there is documentary evidence that in 
France Louis XVII succeeded his beheaded father Louis 
XVI., and the reigning prince Louis XVIII. dates his reign 
from the death of his nephew in 1795. It is inconceivable that 
there should be any falsification in this historical record of 
succession and there is, therefore, no room for an Emperor 
Napoleon in French history. 

This series of conclusions of the English archbishop, how- 
ever, is outdone by a sketch of a French professor, Jean Bap- 
tiste Pérés, who in 1827 proved that Napoleon was a myth- 
ological sun deity, 7. ¢., a transformation of the Greek Apollo, 
and, indeed, it is not all difficult to develop this idea, after the 
main thought is once conceived. 

Centuries have passed into history. We live A.D. 3015. 
They talk about Napoleon, a great emperor of the French 
nation who was born on an island and died on an island in the 
far west. But no islands belong to France. To come and to 
go by the waters of the sea is very unlikely for a French 
emperor. Rather, it is the sun which rises and sets in the sea. 
It is furthermore said that this great emporer had seven 
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brothers and sisters. Surely these are the seven planets. If 
one should controvert this because of the seven planets two are 
female and five male planets, while Napoleon had four brothers 
and three sisters, then the four brothers are clearly the four 
seasons. Of these four brothers three, the good ones, appear 
as three kings, whilst the fourth, Lucien, represents winter; 
the sun does not shine on him, and he did not receive a king- 
dom. The three sisters are the three Graces who follow Apollo, 
the sun god. There is indeed a striking resemblance between 
Napoleon and Apollo. Both are born on an island. The 
mother of Apollo is Leto. Napoleon’s mother had the name 
Laetitia. Both have slain many. And even their names may 
be identical: Napoleon and Apollo. The name Napoleon is 
proved by documentary evidence; we find it in the ruins of the 
city of Paris on fragments of the colonne Vendéme. There 
the capital N which precedes the name of the Greek Apollo 
evidently is the Greek vai or ») which means, indeed. Thus 
Napoleon means “the true sun god.” 

Add to this that shortly before his downfall Napoleon is said 
to have fled from a burning city; a fine parallel to the sunset, 
when the sun once more glows in his brightest colors. 

Enough of that! | 

In drawing the above sketch of the diverging schools of his- 
tory: political, diplomatic history, made in the cabinets of the 
courts, and social history, made by the mighty forces of bread 
and money, one can easily detect the partial character of the 
work of the different schools. The time had to come when the 
science of history on one hand should try to eliminate as far as 
possible the subjective character of its statements by discover- 
ing and establishing laws which govern development, and 
on the other hand should combine the partial and one-sided 
work of the various schools into one all-comprising view of the 
history of at least one people. That time has come. Political 
and economical history have been relegated to the réle of parts, 
subserving a general history of civilization. The latter, up to 
this time only an offshoot from the root, having its own free 
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scope, grew over night into the great massive trunk, around 
which the other saplings were grouped. History practically be- 
came history of civilization. Thus the farmer of colonial times 
shares the interest of the historian with the soldier of the same 
period. The deeds of the Moravians and others who fed the 
soldiers at Valley Forge are no less recorded than the heroism 
of Washington’s suffering army in that winter of 1777. 

Thus—to mention only one other example—the period of 
1750 in an American history, published 1892, is characterized 
by the following statement: “In education, in refinement, in 
literature and in art, most of the colonists had made about the 
same advance as the present farmers of Utah or the miners of 
Idaho.” I do not know whether the statement still holds good 
for 1910, nor do I know whether the Mormon state or the com- 
monwealth of Idaho have protested against such a reflection 
upon the status of their civilization, as the magistrates of 
Grisons had protested against a remark which the young Schil- 
ler made about the Canton Grisons in his first drama, the 
Robbers. 

But the farmer surely played no part in history as written 
in former times, when the diplomatists with their well-phrased 
documents and generals in gaudy uniforms monopolized the 
interest of the historian. 

The term law in history! What does it mean? 

Here we must resort to modern psychology. We all know 
that the progress of modern psychology is marked by the in- 
troduction of the physical, 2. e., experimental method into a 
science which before that time was but a heaping up of more 
or less brilliant thoughts and more or less correct observations. 
The new name of psycho-physics exactly reflects the new con- 
dition. There are laws which the life of the soul obeys. The 
soul of the individual and no less the soul of a nation and of 
mankind constantly changes. The change we may call develop- 
ment or progress, but whatever the change may be, and what- 
ever name we may give it, under the same conditions it is the 
same and produces the same effects. It is but one and the same 
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soul which from the dawn of history up to our times has led its 
life, not unlike any organism which the scientist may study in its 
course of development from lower to higher forms. The Béos 
which is the object of the biologist’s research here is the [ios 
of the living soul. And history here is defined as the biology 
of the soul of man. 

In medieval history, e. g., we witness the appearance of a 
new phenomenon, individuality. Through the middle ages the 
individual gradually gains consciousness of his own self. A 
new aspect in the organism of the human soul is brought forth. 
The life of the soul is changed. It grows richer by freeing 
itself from ethical, religious and aesthetic authorities. 

But Emerson says: “Good as is discourse, silence is better, 
and shames it. The length of the discourse indicates the dis- 
tance of thought betwixt the speaker and the hearer. If they 
were at a perfect understanding in any part, no words would 
be necessary thereon. If at one in all parts, no words would be 
suffered.” 

I therefore close my remarks, being assured of perfect un- 
derstanding by my hearers. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 














V. 


MUNSTERBERG ON PALADINO. 
STANLEY L. KREBS. 


Although Professor Miinsterberg’s article in the Metropoli- 
tan exposing the famous medium Eusapia Paladino is, as usual, 
delightfully written and entertaining, it is, nevertheless, abso- 
lutely wrong in the leading inference he draws and desires all 
his readers to draw. 

The most striking fact is, of course, the description of a man 
lying on the floor in the dark seance room who “ grabbed the 
medium’s foot and caught her heel with firm hand.” It was 
this unshod foot, says the Professor, which a few moments 
before had “ pulled my sleeve at the elbow. I plainly felt the 
thumb and fingers. She had lifted it to the height of my arm 
when she touched me under cover of the curtain without chang- 
ing in the least the position of her body. When it played 
thumb and fingers the game was also neat throughout.” 

This free left leg and the wonders it accomplished by reach- 
ing backward under her chair into the cabinet and moving 
things there, and by reaching sideways and upward as high as 
his elbow and squeezing things there like a human hand (!), 
constitutes the core and climax of Professor Miinsterberg’s 
exposé. 

THE WONDERFUL LEG. 

At first blush all this seems simple enough; but when you 
begin to reflect seriously upon what this short, stout woman, 
Eusapia Paladino, would actually be obliged to do with that 
free member of hers, the intellectual sky begins to cloud up. 

I attended two of her seances and remember that the small 
table or flower-stand in the cabinet was at least a foot and a 
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half from the back of the chair on which she sat, with her back 
turned towards it. Do you think it possible for her to get her 
short leg under her chair and reach a foot and a half still 
further back and lay hold (with her toes?) of a flower-stand 
there and drag it forward and to her left out into sight of the 
circle of sitters? How in the world could she ever twist her 
left leg around the left leg of the chair upon which she sat to 
move the flower-stand out thus ? 





























Fig. 1. 


1. Flower-stand in cabinet. 
2. Flower-stand moved out. 
(a) Medium’s chair. 
(b) Professor Miinsterberg’s chair. 
Try it on your own chair, and see how far back you can 





reach ! 

And, mark you, how could she do this and yet all the while 
keep her left knee pressing against the right knee of the man 
who sat at b? 
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If the above manceuvre would be difficult (and I claim that 
it is positively impossible), what shall we say of the other one, 
namely, producing a hand-squeeze at his elbow, or, as in my 
case, way up on my shoulder, or, as in both cases, still farther 
around on our backs? Pause and think what this would mean. 

It would mean that the fibula and tibia of her left leg would 
have to be swung around outward at the knee to an angle of 
about 135° from their normal position in relation to the 
‘ femur! Besides this these tibia and fibula bones would have 
been obliged to mysteriously elongate themselves to about double 
their natural length in order to reach from a man’s knee (which 
her knee was all the while pressing against) to his shoulder! 
Then, these two lower leg bones would have to bend or twist in 
order to get around the leg of the seance table which was 
directly in their way, and bend terribly, monstrously, to reach 
up and scratch the two nearest sitters on their backs! More- 
over, when her foot did arrive at last (through the above amaz- 
ing physiological process) at the elbow or shoulder it would 
have to swing around on the ankle joint and bend there enor- 
mously to grasp the arm or shoulder like a thumb and fingers 
of a hand! Still further, this foot would have to develop a 
tangible organ like a thumb to produce the squeeze or pinch I 
felt on my shoulder, and afterwards on my arm, as he did too; 
for, the toes could give a touch or pressure to feel like fingers, 
but what is there on a foot to act like a thumb by which a 
squeeze between it and the fingers is produced, and both of us, 
remember, distinctly felt the thumb and fingers? Eusapia 
would have to be a human snake, a physical contortionist of 
incredible ability to perform a gymnastic stunt such as all 
that! And do it all too, mind you, with such amazing celerity 
that the entire movement would escape detection by the human 
eye and do it, also, “ without changing in the least the position 
of her body”! “The knees themselves which I held with my 
hand,” says Professor Miinsterberg, “were kept entirely quiet.” 

Surely, surely, one at least of these “two reliable members ” 
of the circle who were holding her knees at the very moment 
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when these squeezes were felt, would have detected some move- 
ment when her leg was in the act of performing a serpentine 
journey like that! But no— Her knees were kept entirely 
quiet.” One of these two men at her side was a “ well-known 
scientist ” and the other was Professor Miinsterberg himself. 

All this, then, which is involved in the free leg idea, is the 
athletic miracle Professor Miinsterberg declares himself as 
seriously believing this short, stout woman actually performed 
with her left leg! Seriously so wonderful a left leg as all this 
involves should be scientifically scrutinized, anatomically anal- 
yzed, and philosophically systematized. 

“Her achievement was splendid,” he says. Even so! So 
splendid, in fact, as to be simply and absolutely incredible. In 
short Professor Miinsterberg invokes one miracle to explain 
another. 

My main objection, however, to this left leg activity to 
which he resorts in order to explain the movements of the 
flower-stand and the spirit squeezes, is not the extreme dif- 
ficulty of it, but the extreme ease of another and a quite dif- 
ferent method which I distinctly detected her in using on the 
two nights when I was present. Hence the question in my 
mind naturally is, why should she trouble herself to execute 
so difficult and dangerous an act when she could accomplish 
the same results by a far simpler and safer one ? 

This simpler method to which I here refer is one of four 
trick-methods which I discovered on the two occasions re- 
ferred to, the exposition of which constitutes another story 
and one which, with the aid of sketch artists and camera, I 
have prepared for publication. 


Oruer Tuines Not Expiatnep. 


I am personally sorry Professor Miinsterberg did not tell 
us exactly where this unshod foot was caught by the man who 
nabbed it, whether behind her chair and actually in the cabi- 
net, or only under her chair, or simply in front of it; also 
whether it had on a white or black stocking. 
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He thinks the empty left shoe might “ probably” have been 
fastened to the right by means of a hook so that both shoes 
could be pressed down upon the two feet of the opposite 
“controls” simultaneously. No such hook was found at his 
seance nor by me at mine when I examined her shoes care- 
fully. Moreover, when I sat in Professor Miinsterberg’s place 
at the table, Eusapia, on one occasion, stretched her entire left 
leg with the shoe on it upon both of my knees under the table, 
while Dr. Simpson, of Hartford, controlled her right foot; 
yet under these circumstances the curtain blew out upon the 
table, the flower-stand moved out from the cabinet, and 
“spirit ” hands squeezed our arms. Surely for all these things 
under such circumstances her now famous left leg could not 
be held accountable. 

He says she has never succeeded in moving anything which 
was more than three feet distant from her body. If Professor 
Miinsterberg has not personally seen this done, I wish to say 
that I have. A toy piano and a metronome were placed, one 
to the extreme left of the cabinet on the floor and the other 
in the middle rear against the back partition, also on the floor. 
Thus placed these two objects were clearly beyond the reach 
of her arm or leg, even if free, yet they were moved forward 
and one of them came out apparently over her head and gently 
descended upon thei seance table in the sight of all. Yet I 
know this to be a trick and how it is done. 

He does not explain how the table was lifted up in the air, 
all four legs at once off the floor, and in full light. He thinks, 
he suspects, he imagines that she used concealed forceps to 
do the act with. 

Nor does he tell his readers how the raps were made. He 
gives us a mere supposition, namely, that she strikes the table 
with her knuckles. How could she strike it if one “reliable” 
scientific gentleman was devoting his whole trained attention 
to controlling one of this plain woman’s hands, and another 
equally reliable scientist was doing the same with her other 
hand ? 
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He says she “tries” to set free a hand or foot from control ; 
but he does not show or prove in this article that she actually 
succeeds in accomplishing this; and, moreover, what need of 
it if she does everything with her leg and toes ? 





Sruitan Experiences. 

With a number of points in this article of Professor 
Miinsterberg I find myself in full agreement. 

I found, as he did, that when the chain of hands was broken, 
upon the integrity of which madam insists, that nevertheless 
the “phenomena” went on just the same. Also, that things 
would happen unexpectedly, 2. e., just when the attention of 
the circle had been directed elsewhere. 

I noted, also, that Eusapia herself was wide awake all the 
time—alert, eagle-eyed, never in a trance. 

With one more statement of Professor Miinsterberg I find 
myself in agreement, and with this I close. He says, “I am 
inclined to think that scholars are especially poor witnesses 
in such a ease.” As a rule this will hold good. Sir Oliver 
Lodge says the same thing. But I think all readers of the 
Metropolitan will agree that Professor Miinsterberg, who is 
unquestionably one of the honored and leading scholars of 
America, did helpful work in this (to him) new field and new 
role as detective, and his article will contribute to what, from 
personal observation, I have good reason for believing is the 
truth in Eusapia’s remarkable case, namely, that she has suc- 
ceeded (whether consciously or unconsciously I shall not here 
and now say) in deceiving some of the flower of our scien- 


tific minds. 

















VI. 
A WOMAN OF MYSTERY—SOLVED. 
Trick-Mrtuops oF Evsapia Patapino, Masor anp Minor. 
STANLEY L. KREBS. 


(Personal Note.—Dr. Krebs exposed the Bangs Sisters, 
famous mediums of Chicago, in an illustrated article pub- 
lished in the S. P. R. Journal, London, 1897; also the cele- 
brated mediums Henry Slade and Pierre L. O. Keeler in a 
series of articles which appeared in Suggestion magazine, Chi- 
cago, 1898 ; he was one of two expert witnesses in the trial con- 
ducted by the government at Baltimore against Dr. White, 
who posed as a “psychometer” pretending to foretell the 
future. 

His interest in psychic research has been a side-issue to his 
regular work, which lies in the educational field; he is the 
author of several books on psychology and a series of text- 
books on commercial subjects; he is well known as a plat- 
form lecturer on psychological and business topics.—Ep1Tor. ) 


THe Room anp THE CIRCLE. 

In round numbers there were a dozen guests present at both 
seances, which were held in Room 328, third floor, Lincoln 
Square Arcade, New York, December 1909, and January, 
1910. 

A rough board partition had been erected at the farthest 
end of the room in which was built the cabinet with two thin 
black curtains hanging from the top and falling loosely down 
to the floor covering the entrance (see Fig. 2). 

Against these curtains the back of the medium’s chair was 
placed. In front of her was the table, a very small table and 
light in weight; in fact it weighed only twelve pounds, and 
was only a foot and a half wide and about a yard long, made 
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of plain, unpainted, pine boards. The two sitters next to the 
mediums were called “controls” because their duty was to 
control her hands, knees and feet, the left “control” being 
assigned to her left hand, knee and foot, and the right “ con- 
trol” to her right hand, knee and foot.1 Three others sat 


| 






































Fig. 2. 


at the table, the other guests being distributed around the room, 
mostly sitting close to the chairs or the table-circle. A stenog- 
rapher sat back taking notes at a small table covered with a 
black cloth, her note paper being illumined by a dim red elec- 
tric bulb screened so that it could not throw any light in any 
direction but upon her tablet. 

The guests were asked to walk behind the wooden parti- 
tion and cabinet and examine everything there, which they 
did. Mr. Carrington exhibited the fact that the three windows 
back there were secured by a burglar alarm in such wise that 


2The gentlemen who occupied these places of “control” at various 
times during the two seances were Dr. Frederick T. Simpson, hospital 
neurologist, of Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Daniel Frohman, theatrical manager, 
of New York; Mr. Lewis G. Mayer, electrical engineer, of Philadelphia; 
Mr. Frank Tilford, merchant, of New York; Mr. Bradley, business man, 
of Florida, and myself. Dr. Leonard K. Hirshberg, of Johns Hopkins 
University, requested to be placed in control, but Eusapia, who is sup- 
posed to choose the “controls” by inner or spirit instinct, failed to 
elect him—perhaps wisely from her standpoint. 
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the slightest lift of the windows would ring a bell loudly in 
the seance room. We also examined the inside of the cabinet 
behind the curtains; the sides and rear partition of i were 
painted black—I wondered why. I found out later. The fol- 
lowing diagram will show the arrangement (see Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. 





D. Cabinet, about three feet deep; dotted line shows position of the 
two curtains. 

M. Position of medium. 

c.0. The two “controls”; my place was at the C to M’s left. 

N.9.8. The other three sitters in the table-circle. This circle took 
hands to form the “ chain.” 

A. Stenographer’s table. 

W.W.W. The three windows in the space behind the temporary par- 
tition. 

2. Entrance to room from hall. 
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Tuer PHENOMENA. 


First the table tilted a number of times on both sides and 
raised up at the far end, all in full light; in a few minutes 
it raised up at the end nearest the medium; finally there was 
a complete levitation, which was very impressive indeed; and 
I should say there were at least ten or a dozen of these com- 
plete levitations during the two hours and a half that the 
seance continued; raps were heard somewhere in the sub- 
stance of the table, imitating taps made by Eusapia on the 
table top with her finger, four taps of the finger being fol- 
lowed by four raps from some unknown point in the table. 
The light was then dimmed by turning off one electric bulb 
and turning on another near it covered with red tissue paper 
called light 2, and still further dimmed by light 3 which had 
more paper about it, and the dimmest light was light 4, which 
was very little better than complete darkness. When the light 
in the room was low, 7. ¢., when the “ dark” seance commenced, 
the cabinet phenomena began, although the table tilting and 
raps continued intermittingly as an admixture throughout 
the evening; the left curtain seemed to be blown out, for it 
swung forward over the table, the end of it remaining there 
in natural folds. Several times during the evening I-felt the 
fingers and thumb of a hand momentarily pinch or squeeze 
my upper arm; a light flower-stand moved in the cabinet and 
then came out on the left and fell over against my arm; it 
then moved up between me and the medium, laying itself 
partly on the table, resting there, with its three legs sticking 
out over the corner of the table in the air; soon it fell to the 
floor; upon request it was replaced in the cabinet by one of 
the sitters; later it moved out from the cabinet and up through 
the air between me and the medium and fell gently prone upon 
the seance table; it executed these mysterious movements I 
should say ten or a dozen times during the evening, each time 
being replaced in the cabinet by. someone in the circle; the 
curtain was likewise replaced and “blew out” about an equal 
number of times during the seance; other “controls” felt 
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a hand pinch their arms; a guest standing over near the cab- 
inet also felt a hand furtively brush or stroke his arm; Dr. S. 
had his chair pulled twice toward the medium about an inch 
or two (he was sitting in right “control” at the time); Mr. 
Carrington tied each ankle of the medium to each of the “ con- 
trols”; twice we heard the mandolin strings sound as if a 
finger had been swept hastily across them; a dynamometer 
which Dr. S. had placed upon the seance table and a match 
box which the other “ control,’ Mr. B. had dropped there near 
it, disappeared while the curtain was lying on the table, and 
soon thereafter a click was heard and Mr. B. announced that 
he felt something fall into the outside right pocket of his coat, 
the side nearest the medium, and when he felt in this pocket 
found the dynamometer and match box there! Finally the 
toy piano pushed out slowly from under the curtain apparently 
over the medium’s head, and dropped bodily upon the seance 
table. After a few more tilts of the table the seance came 
to an end. 

There was a change of “control” about half an hour after 
the sitting had commenced, Dr. S. taking the place of Mr. M. 
I remained in left “control.” This change was important. 

About eleven o’clock Dr. Hirshberg disturbed the seance 
and caused a mild sensation by openly declaring that the whole 
thing was a fraud and specifically charging that Eusapia had 
a string attached to the flower-stand. The full light was 
turned on and the stand examined ; Eusapia took off her black 
skirt and it was examined by me as well as her under white 
skirt, stockings and shoes; but there was no trace of a string, 
or hook, or any machine whatever found upon these parts 
of her. 

About half an hour after this interruption I left my chair 
and gave place to Mr. B., who remained as left “control” the 
balance of the evening. This change left me free to observe 
the proceedings from various points nearer the table and 
cabinet. 

The bulk of the phenomena consisted of the levitation of 
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the table, the “blowing out” of the curtain upon the table, 
and the movements of the flower-stand. (On reading the mass 
of printed records of the Eusapia seances as I write this, I 
find that these constituted the standard phenomena—or main 
current—and anybody who attends one seance will have a 
fair conception of all.) 

The phenomena of the second seance were practically the 
same as those of the first. One variation, one eddy to the 
main current, was that not only were the feet of the medium 
tied to each “control’s” chair, but her wrists were also tied 
to their wrists. Twice the knot on left “control’s” wrist was 
untied by “John” (Eusapia’s spirit guide or control) and the 
rope thrown up upon the seance table. 

At the second seance, after the “dark” or cabinet phe- 
nomena had commenced, Mr. Carrington requested me to go 
back of the partition and cabinet and report any confederate or 
anything suspicious I might find there. Of course I found 
nothing; the windows were closed. I remained there quite a 
while and all the time the noises or movements in the cabinet 
were heard, 1. ¢., the phenomena were proceeding just the same 
as if I had not been behind there. All seemed straight, im- 
pressive and wonderful. 


My Finvines anp Expranation. 
Tipping of the Table. 

The tipping of the table to either side or rising at end oppo- 
site to medium are of no evidential value whatever, as all 
know that this can be done (especially with so light a table) 
simply by pressure of the hand as it lies on the table top at 
either side, and by drawing table towards medium will cause 
the opposite end to rise; but when the two legs nearest the 
medium rise up, and especially when both her hands are in 
the air and not touching the table, and when all four legs 
rise up together so that the entire table is in the air—which 
phenomenon is called a “complete levitation”—then we have 
an entirely different problem before us. 
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One of the Main Secrets. 


I found substitution and thus liberation of hand or foot 
going on all evening, 7. ¢., as long as I was in “control ””—the 
only position in the circle in which this trick can be discerned. 
Other experimenters have detected. this but only on a few 
sporadic occasions; my finding and therefore my claim is 
that this is the core of the whole matter and that she does it 
all the time, and in several ways. I apply it to the whole per- 
formance and not only to occasional or fractional parts 
thereof. 

I found, then, that the major secret of her phenomena is 
a free hand, or a free foot, or both, employed simultaneously. 
Her trick consists in skillfully freeing (we will see how in a 
moment) a hand or a foot under cover of (1) the table, (2) 
the curtains of the cabinet, (3) her black dress, (4) the dark- 
ness of the room, (5) the cabinet curtain when “blown out” 
and lying upon the seance table. 

These are the five blinds. or screens which are necessary to 
the seance and cover up the movements of hand and foot. 
When the light is full and bright and table tiltings and raps 
are the only phenomena, then the table and her skirt are the 
only blinds required, but they constitute quite good and suffi- 
cient ones. The withdrawal of one foot and substitution of 
part of the other for it, so that her one foot presses upon both 
feet of the “controls” at the same instant, and a similar 
manceuvre with her hand she has refined to an art. No sitter 
who allows his mind to be dominated by “ expectant attention,” 
diverted in the slightest degree to the “ phenomena” or hypno- 
tized by the wonder-feeling generally pervading the atmos- 
phere of the circle, will ever detect the nicety of these hand 
and foot movements unless she bungles them, which, of course, 
sometimes happens. Hence she is sometimes detected in them 
by those who sit in “control.” 
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How it is Done. 


Two features at once attracted and surprised me: (1) The 
extreme narrowness of the table—only eighteen inches wide; 
(2) the fact that her feet were placed on ours instead of, as 
I had supposed, ours on hers. These features are so striking 
that my suspicions were at once aroused by them and I de- 
termined to follow out to its logical conclusion the clue thus 
thrust upon me. It flashed over me instantly that this table 
had been made to order, its unusual dimensions and small 
weight evidently designed for some unusual purpose. I saw, 
for instance, at a glance, that its extreme narrowness would 
naturally bring the feet of the two “controls” close together 
on the floor beneath it; and then I noticed finally that the feet 


A B OC E 


of the table were all square, with sharp or perfect edges, not 
rounded or beveled or otherwise graced by curve or ornament ; 
but plain and sharp-cornered as though sawed off square like 
A in Fig. 4, and not like B, C, D or H. These facts awakened 
my grave suspicions and all I did was to firmly and logically 
follow out the hint they afforded, and I soon found I had hit 
upon the right end of the thread to lead me through the maze 
of the phenomena that followed. 

This is the way it is done. Her feet, you remember, are 
on yours, not yours on hers. Thus she controls yours, not you 
hers. She not only wants to know but must know where your 
feet are in the darkness, so that they do not get into her way 
or into dangerous places for her work. This is the reason she 








Fig. 4. 
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keeps her feet in touch with the two “controls’” feet all the 
tume. Fig. 5 shows first or original position of her feet and 
“controls’””—the way you start. Fig. 6 shows her first shift 





Fig. 5. 


towards freeing one foot or the other; 7. e., she moves both 
feet down to the toes of both “controls.” This we call the 
“neutral position” because from this position either foot can 
be removed and the other one made to cover both toes at once, 
as shown in Fig. 7. It is much better when the “ controls’ ” 


feet pass each other side by side, as in Fig. 8—a position that 





Fig. 6. 


often naturally follows because the table 1s so narrow ; in posi- 
tion 7 and 8 each “control” will feel what seems to him the 
entire foot pressing his. This maneuvre, this “slide (sleight) 
of—foot”’ is done quicker than it takes to describe it. She fre- 
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quently taps, pats or kicks with her foot (which motion you 
charitably ascribe to nervous strain or mystically to “spirit” 
influences!). This motion accustoms your foot to momentary 





Fig. 7. 


absences of hers and in one of these momentary absences the 
other foot takes its place. The relation of hands follows two 
general plans: (1) When on top of the table in sight, she 
will allow yours to rest upon hers; (2) when under the table 
and on her lap out of sight, or under the “ blown out” curtain 





Fic. 8. 


on the table top, hers grasps yours or lies lightly on top of 
yours, and it is in this position that she is enabled to loosen 
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her hand gradually until the fingers are lying flat on the 
back of your hand; the next move is to sort of play furtively 
‘or restlessly on your hand with the fingers of her left hand, 
when suddenly the fingers of her right hand will take up this 
play with the palm of it still resting upon the back of the 
opposite “controls’”’; thus she has her left hand free and yet 
each “control” declares he has her hand and foot all right— 
“Controlo bene””—“ good control”— and so each has, each 
still feels a hand, a foot, a knee pressed against his. 

This is all done skillfully and much more rapidly than it 
takes either to read or to write it. A free hand and a free 
foot is the key that can unlock most of the performances that 
she gives. I insist that it is much more essential for her to 
keep tab on the “controls” than they on her, a fact which 
explains why she is so careful and alert to keep in touch 
with you. Several times I tried to gradually and stealthily 
release my hand when under the table from hers in order to 
reach out in the dark and grab her free arm; but just as soon 
as she detected this slight sliding of my hand away from 
hers she pressed it all the harder! 

I followed her in these hand-and-foot movements again and 
again while I sat in left “control”; I focused my attention 
there; her slightest movement on my side I did not allow to 
escape me; and besides this I kept my eyes practically glued 
to the leg of the table that stood between me and the medium. 

That our two feet were close enough together to be covered 
by one of hers as in Figs. 7 and 8 I ascertained when Mr. M. 
was my opposite “control” by simply moving my foot forward 
until it touched his; I had to move it less than an inch. When 
I did this I felt her move her foot up upon my instep, 1. e., 
back to its original position! I made this little experiment 
towards the middle of the seance. 

That the “control’s” feet do, moreover, pass each other by 
two or three inches and lie parallel I ascertained distinctly at 
the second seance held January 10, and in a very simple man- 
ner. When the medium’s ankles were tied I asked to get 
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down and examine same and report to the circle. When feel- 
ing around the medium’s ankle to see how the rope had been 
tied, I also did a little more, I felt both feet of the two “con- 
trols” and found them in exactly the position of Fig. 8. 
Hence it was easy to touch and press both feet with one of the 
medium’s so that each would feel a foot’s presence and pres- 
sure. In the published reports we read that the “controls” 
would announce, “I can feel the heel of her right foot” and 
the other “control” would say, “And I the toe of her left.” 
We can now easily see how natural this report of theirs was. 


Change of “Control” and the Instruction it Afforded. 

When Mr. M. left “control” and Dr. S. took his place, I 
distinctly felt her left foot slide in and upon my right while 
the toe of her other foot was still on the toe of my right, 1. e., 
she failed to time the bringing back of her left foot and the 
taking away of her right, so that instead of being simultaneous, 
as intended by her, they followed each other momentarily, 
thus distinctly proving to my sense of touch that the left foot 
had been away somewhere and had now returned to its full 
perch upon my right foot so as to have her right foot free to 
place entire upon Dr. S.’s foot as soon as he should take his 
seat. Thus this change of “controls,” this seating of Dr. S. 
in Mr. M.’s place, afforded another occasion for securing 
further proof of her foot substitution, clear and distinct. Had 
no change in the “controls” been made she would not have 
been in such a hurry to get her foot back to “original posi- 
tion” for it, and her bungle (for such it was) would then 
not have occurred. : 

This bungling, by the way, explains, I think, why she is 
sometimes caught in her work and only sometimes; for, when 
she is not fully alert or is perhaps scared by some sudden ac- 
tion on the part of someone in the circle she is naturally in 
a hurry to get hand or foot back into proper place, and in 
this hurry fails in the gradual approach or instant codpera- 
tion which is necessary to truly artistic results. As a rule, 
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she has full command of herself, because she has had immense 
practice and is an artist in her line; consequently the slightest 
diversion of the “ controls’ ” attention is sufficient to enable her 
to accomplish the trick undetected, when instantly the “ spirit 
phenomenon” (!) happens, whereby attention is still more 
diverted from hand, knee and foot to the phenomenon, the 
impression of which upon consciousness under these circum- 
stances and surroundings is deep and hard to resist. 

Every experimental psychologist and, perhaps, every reader 
knows that it is a difficult mental task to bend the mind con- 
tinuously upon one thing for any length of time; it is hard to 
give undivided attention to one single object even for one 
minute; when you attempt this the mind wearies, attention 
relaxes, concentration scatters, other things or thoughts in- 
trude and you return to your experiment and find that you 
had lost tab on the very thing you had made up your mind to 
watch. If space permitted I could give many illustrations of 
this point occurring in ordinary life, 2. e., occurring spon- 
taneously ; as well as many tricks of legerdemain which depend 
upon the performer deliberately inducing this mental wander- 
ing and diversion in order to produce his trick. I have done 
it hundreds of times on the platform in my lyceum and chau- 
tauqua lectures when presenting the “ Frauds of Spiritualism.” 
It is really not hard to do; the slightest stimulus is quite suf- 
ficient and it is only needed for a moment. 


The Reason Given for Such an Arrangement of Hands 

and Feet. 

At every seance Mr. Carrington officially announces (most 
frequently in the printed instructions sent to each sitter in 
advance) that the backs of Eusapia’s feet and hands are sensi- 
tive— extremely hyperesthesic ”—during the seance, and for 
this reason the “controls” should not place their feet upon 
hers nor hold her hands with their thumbs pressing the backs 
of hers, as such control is very distasteful to her and makes 
her nervous. 
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I have no doubt it is distasteful to her and makes her 
nervous, but not for the reason Mr. Carrington has in mind; 
but for the very physical and simple reason that under such 
“control” she would lose the possibility of freeing her hand 
or foot and then no phenomena could be produced. The occult 
or psychic reason is the one she has taught her sitters to believe 
—a reason that seems natural under the unusual circum- 
stances, one that the circle will not object to nor feel sus- 
picious of. 

While on this subject of Eusapia’s hyperesthesia I must 
relate an experiment I made later in the evening which I 


shall call 


Hurting Occult Emanations! 
or piercing the “exteriorization of sensibility” (!) as it has 
been termed by other investigators. 

Mr. H., when standing behind my chair and close to the 
cabinet in light 3 or 4, when the pale white of anyone’s hands 
could still be seen, stuck his hand and arm into the cabinet 
behind the curtain which had been thrown out and was lying 
upon the seance table. Instantly Madame Palladino cried out 
as if in pain, whereupon Mr. Carrigan explained that she 
always does this when anyone thrusts their hand into the 
cabinet when the cabinet phenomena are taking place, because 
the hand seems to pierce the vitality or substantial emanation 
or whatever it is which, he said, seems to flow from Eusapia’s 
body. So Mr. H. at once withdrew his hand. He had put it 
into the cabinet to see if he could feel, catch, or detect any- 
thing. But later in the evening, when Mr. B. was in my 
place in “control” and I stood behind his chair close up to 
the cabinet at K (see Fig. 9), I quietly slipped on a dark glove, 
stuffed my cuff up under my black coat sleeve and at least a 
dozen times had my whole right hand and nearly all of my arm 
an the cabinet, and yet not once did she cry out for pain! Why 
not? Simply because she could not and did not see my gloved 
hand enter the cabinet, while in the case of Mr. H.’s ungloved 
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hand she did. Her crying out in his case, therefore, was all 
acting which proves that she will turn tricks to produce mental 
effects as well as physical ones. 

No; hyperesthesia is not the rationale of this peculiar ar- 
rangement of hands and feet, and narrow table, and shallow 
cabinet upon which she insists. The real reason is, I again 
assert, to afford the conditions for the liberation of hand and 
foot, which then become the center of a practically circular 
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area of activity, the average radius of which is the reach of 
a human arm. 

Let us now turn to the “phenomena” and consider, (1) 
those that occur in full light, (2) those that occur in dim 
light or practical darkness. 


Puenomena Occuregine 1n Four Licut. 
Tiltings of the Table. 

These we have already considered and so dismiss them here 
with one additional remark that they are employed throughout 
the evening, and evidently serve to keep up the interest of the 
circle and divert their attention when preparations are making 
for a more startling phenomenon. 
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Raps. 

She tapped with her index finger nail on top of the table 
in full light, both hands in full view. There were four faint 
echoes, raps that imitated the rate and number of her finger 
taps. These echoes were dull and sounded more like a distant 
drum than a sharp, hard click such as her finger nail had made. 

These echo-raps were made by gently thumping the heel or 
toe of her free foot against the lower extremity of the table leg. 
I not only distinctly felt the muscular contraction and slight 
movement of her leg near the knee when she did this, and as 
I had my leg against the leg of the table too I not only felt 
the four vibrations of the table leg, but looking down around 
the corner of the table saw the lower part of the black skirt 
hit four tumes against the table leg! Personally I do not 
need any further proof whatever that the four raps were not 
produced by spirit or occult forces. 


Table Levitations. 

Dr. H., you recall, departed early and left a sensation 
behind, to settle which I was asked toexamine medium’s skirts, 
knee, leg and shoe. When doing this my attention was caught 
by the part of the shoe vamp at the heel. I noticed that it 
was somewhat loose or projecting, as is often the case, thus 
furnishing a splendid little shelf into which the square edge 
of the table foot could snugly fit and upon which it could get 
a perch of about a quarter of an inch. All she had to do was 
to tilt the table and move her heel slightly under the leg; then 
she was ready for “levitations,” partial or complete. I saw 
the table leg in exactly this position to her foot with her black 
skirt between the table foot and her shoe, thus hiding the pres- 
ence of the latter. 

I have tried it again and again and find that you can pro- 
duce a “complete levitation” with only one hand on so light 
a table; thus the other hand could be held in the air above 
the table and clinched, like Eusapia often does, as though 
“the force” was being thrown by this muscular effort into 
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the substance of the table—an occult discharge from the one 
into the other! 
. The free or fulcrum foot is in such a position that the 

projecting edge of the sole of the shoe can also be used as a 
little shelf for the sharp edge of the table foot. 

I noted very easily that when the table was levitated “on 
all fours,” 7. e., completely levitated, all four legs being in 
the air at once, that it was never evenly levitated; there was 
always an angle of levitation, 7. ¢., one corner was always the 
highest and its diagonal opposite was the lowest. 

If corner C was the highest, corner B would be the lowest, 


Cc D 














A B 


Fig. 10. 


and if D were the highest A would be the lowest. In all the 
complete levitations C and D were higher than A and B. 

All these features will be clearly understood when we remem- 
ber the simple fact that when the left foot is used as the ful- 
crum it is under leg A, the foot of that leg or rear edge of it 
resting on the vamp of the shoe while her hands, resting flat on 
the table, or only one hand, press upon it and so have sufficient 
friction to simply pull so light a table backwards and diag- 
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onally to the left which would have the effect of raising it 
highest at the C and D end, with D higher than C, leg A being 
two, three or four inches from the floor resting upon the heel 
vamp. To taise leg A this high she draws her left free foot 
backward and up from the knee as the immovable or radial 
center, so that the “control” on that side still feels the knee 
pressing against his and with her right foot pressing upon his 
and upon the opposite “control’s” too; at this moment when 
the table is levitated both would be perfectly honest therefore 
in announcing that “the control is good.” When the table is 
levitated from B as the fulcrum, 2. e., with the right foot, C 
would naturally be the highest point and B the lowest. 

Thus the phenomena as they actually happened are ex- 
plained, together with the fact that no levitation was even, 1. ¢., 
all four corners never rose to an equal height say of twelve or 
fifteen inches from the floor. 

I distinctly felt the slight muscular strain or movement in 
her knee on my side at the moment when the levitation oc- 
curred from A as the fulcrum, as I sat at A leg; and twice I 
gently pushed my leg closer and felt the calf of her left leg 
back of where tts true position would be if it were connected 
with the foot I felt wpon mine. 

Cuts 11 and 12 show how the “controls” feel a knee and a 
foot and think they belong to the same leg, when they don’t at 
all. The foot with the white square upon it shows the position 
of the medium’s free foot when ready for business. 

No man could do the foot-substitution, simply because any- 
one looking under the table could see it; but the skirt of a 
woman hides it. Eusapia’s skirt was not only over her foot 
but also under the table foot; hence when levitations occurred 
the table foot seemed simply to be touching her dress in the 
most natural way, though it really was grounded upon the 
shoe vamp or sole edge under her skirt. 








Fig. 11. 
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Puenomena Occurgine 1n Dry Lieut. 

One thing had struck me from reading the published reports 
and that was that the left curtain was the one generally “ blown 
out.” I therefore hovered around the left side of the cabinet 
and made it the center of my observations during the evening; 
and my experience agrees with the reports, for it is a fact that 
the left curtain at these two seances was thrown out far more 
frequently than the right. 


Curtain Blown Out. 

While standing at K during the first seance (see Fig. 9), 
and close up to Mr. B., who was in left “control” and close 
to the curtain as well, whenever the light was dimmed (for 
that is the signal that cabinet phenomena are about to come), 

















Fic. 13. 


I always focused my gaze into the cabinet through the crack 
between the loosely hanging curtain and the partition. In a 
' moment or two the left curtain was “blown out” or thrown 
forward up upon the table, where it remained (Fig. 13). 
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When this happened I distinctly saw a pale white hand and 
black sleeve back of it pushing or throwing out the curtain! 
Whose hand and arm could this have been but Eusapia’s? 
For the black arm that ran up from the swiftly moving pale 
white thing that looked like a hand ran straight up towards 
her shoulder! A third arm? Nonsense. Yet some scientific 
observors have lent themselves to this absurd hypothesis of a 
third arm, instantly materialized and instantly de-materialized 
again !! 


How she Finds Out what is in the Cabinet. 

An argument that has been used by those who believe that 
she has genuine psychic power and a point that she herself 
wants all to realize, is that the articles are placed in the cabinet 
before she enters the room and that since she does not pull the 
curtains aside or otherwise look into the cabinet, she cannot 
know what they are or where placed. 

One of the sitters suggested, therefore, that she could use a 
dimmed or red pocket electric light to see around in the cabinet 
with and look the various things over; but this is not needed 
at all; all she has to do and actually did at these seances, was to 
“blow out” the curtain with a free arm and then simply turn 
her head slightly to the side and look into the cabinet. This 
was done in light 2 and light 3 when articles could still be seen 
and their location easily discerned. 

I saw her deliberately do this on the right and left sides of 
the cabinet. 

So there is no force in the true statement that the objects are 
placed in the cabinet before she enters the room and therefore 
she cannot know what they are or where placed. 

Moreover, the fact is significant in this connection that a 
metronome which Dr. S. brought and placed far back in the 
middle of the cabinet on the floor, against the partition, could 
not be readily seen without turning her head completely around. 
This metronome was not touched nor disturbed during the first 
seance. But a letter from Dr. S., who was present at another 
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seance the very next night, tells me that on this night the 
metronome was moved forward from the rear of the cabinet by 
“John” and the pendulum of it disengaged. Why did this 
happen the second night Dr. S. was there and not the first 
night ? 

Because on the first night she evidently did not know that 
the metronome was there, nor what the metronome was, nor 
what it was expected to do; but after the first seance was over 
Dr. S., I well remember, freely talked of what he had hoped 
would happen to it and where he had placed it in the cabinet. 
So the second night all this occurred as per the map of his wish! 


Hand and Arm in Cabinet. 


While moving my gloved hand around in the dark of the 
cabinet on one occasion it suddenly came into contact with 
Eusapia’s arm there; what I touched felt exactly like any 
human arm. I knew it was hers for two reasons: (1) Mr. B. 
had his arm lying on her lap with her right hand touching it 
and covering the other “control’s” too; stooping forward as I 
was at that moment [could readily see this. (2) When this 
touch occurred it naturally startled her and she moved uneasily 
in her chair, turning and looking searchingly at me. This 
action proved she had been “touched.” I said nothing and 
appeared to be unconcerned, which relieved her fears and so she 
took B.’s hand in hers and moved both up and down and around 
in the air to her left and his right, and in front of the cabinet, 
by which maneuvre she wished to demonstrate to me that what 
I had touched in the cabinet a moment before was that combi- 
nation! You see, my keeping discreet silence reassured her that 
I would not report anything to the circle and all she had to do 
then was to convince me alone, which she sought to do by wav- 
ing B.’s hand and hers around in the air, imagining that I 
would infer that it was the same hand I had touched just a 
moment before. But the arm I had touched before did not 
have hold of B.’s, because his was quietly lying on her lap in 
the usual position of control. I could not catch the arm I 
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touched in the cabinet because it was instantly withdrawn after 
our bump and in her direction—which again is very significant 
— it did not melt away in the cabinet, or go to “John”! No, 
it drew back towards her, and I saw it going! 
Again. A dentist was standing near me in the second seance, 
and when the flower-stand in the cabinet was moved out and 
“lifted ” bodily upon the seance table, he too saw the pale white 
hand grasping the leg of 1¢ and lifting it up. I saw that hand, 
and saw, moreover, that an arm was attached to it which ran 
straight up to Eusapia’s shoulder, just as I had seen it do be- 




















Fig. 14. 


fore! In the second seance also the mandolin passed through 
the air over Eusapia’s left shoulder and gently descended upon 
the seance table; I was standing to the left of the medium over 
near the cabinet and distinctly saw her right hand under the 
blown-out curtain holding the string end of the instrument and 
placing said instrument upon the table covered by the curtain 
which was still lying out upon it. To those sitting around the 
table and in front this thing could not be seen simply because 
it was protected by the curtain (see Fig. 13). 
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D and K indicate the positions, respectively, of Dr. D. and 
myself at the second seance when we distinctly saw a skin- 
colored hand in light 3 grasp the leg of the fallen flower-stand 
and lift it on to the seance table between M and C. K and D 
then both instinctively moved forward to get a better view into 
the cabinet and be ready for the next “ materialized ” (!) thing, 
which I wanted to get close enough to in order to seize; but 
this proximity evidently made Eusapia nervous for she ordered 
us to move away from the cabinet and retreat farther back into 
the room. 

Several times while standing alone at K, before D came 
near me, I attempted to steal forward unobserved in order to 
get close enough to more carefully scrutinize a light object 
(size of a human hand) which I saw move from the medium 
into the cabinet a moment or two before several of the phe- 
nomena occurred there, but every time Eusapia watched me 
closely and at last commanded me, through the interpreter, to 
stand away from the cabinet, on the ground that my presence 
disturbed her “ fluid”—the supposed occult emanation from 
her organism—the mysterious and unknown agency by which 
spirit “John,” so we are told, gets dynamic force enough to 
move terrene ponderables (!). 

Once she lifted her entire left leg and laid it prone on both 
of my knees under the table, while I was in “control.” With 
this arrangement both feet were surely out of commission, for 
Dr. S. felt her right foot firmly on his, while both of us felt her 
hand on ours in her lap or on the table top under the “ blown- 
out” curtain. With this apparently impregnable “control” 
the phenomena nevertheless continued. But what phenomena 
were they? I noticed particularly that they were such as could 
be produced by a free left hand, such as rappings or slight 
bumps of the table at her end of it, table tiltings, movements 
of the flower-stand, and touches of a hand on my side which 
was the left side of the medium. When the flower-stand had 
fallen to the floor and was then slid across it, I saw the pale 
white hand grasping its highest leg and so distinctly that I also 
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saw that the thumbside of the grasping hand was towards me. 
This would be the only possible position in which Eusapia 
could grasp it with her left hand. 

The rope with which they tied her wrists later in the seance 
was a clean, new, white rope, whiter than the skin of her hands. 
Dr. G. tied it around the sleeve of her arm just above the wrist; 
she did not allow it to remain there, however, but slid it down 
until it was free from the sleeve and then pushed it back on the 
bare wrist until the black sleeve covered it. She explained she 
did this for comfort and it seemed to be a very natural and non- 
significant action. But in view of the fact that she needs her 
hand and arm to reach into the dark cabinet with and move 
things there, we can readily see that so white an object as the 
rope around the outside of a black sleeve would at once be seen 
and recognized. It was therefore a neat and necessary pre- 
cautionary measure to cover the whiteness of the rope with the 
blackness of the sleeve. 


Tied with Ropes. 


At her own suggestion she was tied with ropes. Dr. G. who 
did the tying wanted to tie both of her ankles together; but 
this she objected to. He was then instructed to tie each wrist 
of hers to wrist of “controls” and each ankle to chair of “ con- 
trols.” This was done; but each tie, according to instructions, 
had to have at least twelve inches slack in it! Besides this the 
interpreter stated that the “controls” were instructed by 
Madam to yield to any pull or stress in any direction and not 
to resist same! All this, you observe, gave her as much free- 
dom of hand and foot movement as she had enjoyed before this 
serious-looking rope was applied. 


Knot Untied. 
At the second seance “John” untied the rope around the 
wrist of the left “control.” Dr. G. tied it again; the light was 
dimmed, and again “control” announced that the knot was 
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being untied and soon it was thrown out upon the seance table. 
It seemed to be a striking act indeed. 

I was standing at K (see Fig. 15), and had stooped forward 
and to the right which brought my eyes in line with the end of 
the seance table and a little below it. In this position I could 
see under the curtain which was lying on the table (see Fig. 
13), and all along the edge of it over to the right “ control” ; 
and this is what I saw: I saw the medium’s left hand covering 

















S 


Fig. 15. 


both hands of “controls,” and her right arm passing under her 
left with her right hand tugging away at the knot! From the 
position of the right “control” (Mr. Frohman) and curtain at 
that moment this hand might have been seen also by him; but it 
could not be seen by the left “control” or by anyone at the 
table or any other part of the room because the curtain covered 
“controls’”’ hands and hers. 

While the knot was being untied Mr. T., who was in left 
“control” was announcing it, thus—“ Something is untying 
the rope around my arm,” “T feel something tugging at the 
rope,” ete. This spontaneous information vouchsafed by Mr. 
T. in a tone of surprise or semi-awe or wonderment served, as 
many other remarks do under such circumstances, to deepen the 
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mystery-feeling in the circle, as is but natural, and made the 
phenomenon all the more impressive. 


The Mandolin. 


The mandolin, you remember, sounded twice, as though a 
finger were furtively swept over it. A word here is sufficient 
—it was within easy reach of her right hand, and it was easy 
to get that right hand free from control. 


Dynamometer and Match Box. 


They were lying on the table and were mysteriously dropped 
by “ John” into left “control’s” outside coat pocket, the pocket 
nearest the medium, the one on his right side. 

To accomplish this neat trick all she had to do was: (1) To 
throw the left curtain out upon the table partially covering the 
dynamometer and totally covering the match box; and this was 
the way the curtain fell upon them. (2) With her free left 
hand to reach under the curtain and secure the dynamometer 
and match box; which also was done, for we saw the dynamo- 
meter disappear under the curtain. (3) To drop them, still 
in her left hand, into “control’s” right-hand pocket. As they 
fell they naturally made the click which all heard. Why did 
not “John” perform a really great act and drop them into 
“control’s” left-hand pocket? Anyone can answer this ques- 
tion and answer it correctly. 


Pinch of a “Spirit” Hand. 

I was pinched or squeezed on my right shoulder by a hand 
that was clearly a hand; I could distinctly feel fingers and 
Tuums. Professor Miinsterberg thinks this touch can be made 
by her free foot; that she could lift her foot that high while 
seated on the chair and do it without the slightest change in the 
position of her body. I hold that such a gymnastic performance 
is utterly impossible. The “control” of that leg would at once 
detect the strain and stretch of it and the withdrawal of her 
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knee, which would be absolutely necessary to reach the upper 
arm or shoulder. But even if possible, how could a foot mimic 
the squeeze of a thumb and fingers? The toes of the foot might 
press like the fingers of the hand; but what on the foot could 
mimic the thumb pressing in a direction opposite to the con- 
tracting fingers? No, it is impossible for her, thus seated, to 
produce so hand-like a squeeze and at the height of one’s 
shoulder. But how ridiculously easy the squeeze becomes with 
a free left hand under the blown-out curtain! 


An (Apparently) Difficult Case—The Toy Piano and 
Metronome. 

All sitters have noticed the fact that objects are moved which 
are within reach of the medium’s arms or feet. Touches are 
felt not by those sitting at the opposite end of the table but only 
by the “controls” and any person that happens to be standing 
near the cabinet and within arm’s reach of the medium. Her 
chair, moreover, is so close to the cabinet at times that the back 
of it pushes the curtains in an inch or two, and on several occa- 
sions she pushed her chair in still further, turning it slightly 
to one side or the other. Thus her arms are within reach of 
almost anything in the cabinet. 

However, there were two exceptions to this rule, namely, 
the metronome which was placed against the rear partition of 
the cabinet way down on the floor and the toy piano which was 
also on the floor against the left partition of the cabinet, and 
both of these objects were so low and small that it was clearly 
impossible to reach them unless she leaned very far over to the 
side or backward, which she never did. Nevertheless, in the 
first seance the toy piano was seen to come out directly over her 
head, as it seemed to us, pushing the blown-out curtain with it 
and gently falling upon or laying itself upon the seance table. 
This was in light 4. It was a striking performance, for even 
if her left arm were free how could she reach the piano in the 
first place, and then move it directly over her head ? 
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To answer the first question: The flower-stand in the cabinet 
is the instrument, I feel sure, which was used to reach the toy 
piano and draw it nearer, within arm’s reach. Note this fact, 
I was appointed several times during the seance to enter the 
cabinet and rearrange the contents after they had been thrown 
into disorder by the frequent falling over of the flower-stand, 
and in one of these excursions into the cabinet I found that the 
stand had fallen over the toy piano in such wise that it could 
easily have been drawn toward the medium by pulling the 
stand. Prior to this particular manifestation of the toy piano 

















Fig. 16. 


which we are now considering, the flower-stand fell over in 
the cabinet. Then there was silence; then all of us heard 
something slowly sliding over the floor of the cabinet as if 
something was sneaking around in there; we watched, but 
nothing appeared from the cabinet as we momentarily ex- 
pected it to do; instead some other things happened—some 
tiltings of the table and the dynamometer and match box inci- 
dent—which attracted or distracted our attention, and just 
when we were not expecting it, lo! the toy piano pushed out 
and landed on the seance table. 
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This flower-stand, which figures so prominently in the 
seances, is an innocent-looking, frail affair (see Fig. 17). But 
with its three legs crossing it is a mighty clever hook at the top 
end to “scoop” in things lying on the floor, and the legs are 
good handles to grasp easily ; for, observe, you can let it fall in 
any direction it may, any two of the three legs will make it lie 
in such wise that the third leg is always up in the air, fairly 
asking to be grabbed, while the clear space at the top end be- 
tween the two legs and the top is a splendid arrangement in 
which to bag objects beyond reach. A four-legged stand (see 
Fig. 16) would have to be cross-stayed, which would surely 





Fie. 17. 


prevent as thorough and sure a hold on objects as the three- 
legged arrangement provides. 


The Metronome. 


I think, therefore, she could get the metronome at another 
seance by pushing the flower-stand to fall back over it; the 
top of the stand would thus catch the metronome and she could 
draw it slowly forward within reach, just as she evidently 
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did with the toy piano; so that, if the metronome would ever 
be moved out and dropped or placed upon the seance table it 
would follow movements of this flower-stand. I make this 
prediction, and I repeat it in order to make it perfectly clear 
—the metronome, if placed on the floor in the middle rear of 
the cabinet, will never be moved without preceding movements 
of the flower-stand; but following such movements it can be 
done. 
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The Toy Piano Again. 

But even if the toy piano was brought within reach by the 
flower-stand, how could she lift it directly over her head from 
rear to front (see Fig. 18) ? 

Mr. B. was standing at B (see Fig. 19) ; Mr. H. at H, andI 
at K. To one standing at the side, as we were located, the toy 
piano appeared to come out directly over her head; but I found 
afterwards this was a case of mal-observation, for the sten- 
ographer, who saw it from directly in front and could therefore 
see the exact relation it had to the medium, reported it as com- 
ing out over her left shoulder, as high as the top of her head— 
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a movement which is not difficult at all to execute. So we can 
see how easy it was for her to bring out the toy piano with her 
free left hand under the blown-out curtain and gently place it 
upon the table—all in very dim light too. 

















Fig. 19. 


Dr. 8.’s Chair is Moved. 

Dr. 8.’s chair was twice pulled, with him sitting in it of 
course. This seems to be too heavy a bulk of matter for one 
woman to pull without giving open signs of muscular effort. 
Is there an explanation? In answering this I have three 
points to make: (1) It happened on the side of the table 
opposite to where I sat; nevertheless, all could distinctly see 
that the slide or glide of an inch or two (not more) which the 
chair made was in the direction of the medium. This was 
very evident and also very significant. (2) It happened twice, 
you remember. After it had happened once “John” was 
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asked to do it again. Upon this request I focused my whole 
attention on the foot and knee of the medium on my side (for 
at this time I was still in “control” ) and found that when 
the phenomenon was repeated there was a distinct pressure 
of her foot on mine and slight muscular movement of knee 
with slight increase of pressure against my knee! The whole 
ensemble compelled me to think that with her free right hand 
(the left still covering both “controls”) she pulled the chair 
and at the same instant braced herself with her feet and knees 
so as to keep her body stationary or immovable. (3) On 
practising this afterwards with a man as heavy if not heavier 
than our slender Dr. S. I found, to my surprise, that it re- 
quired but a slight, somewhat sudden, muscular contraction 
of the arm to draw the chair towards you an inch or two. 


Command to Talk. 


We were frequently asked to “talk” during the seance. 
“John” asked it by four raps on or by the table. We all 
noticed that this request to talk always preceded some new 
or specially striking phenomena, such as complete levitation 
of the table, or flight of the flower-stand out from the cabinet 
on to the table, ete. We can easily see the purpose of this 
now, namely, the circle, including the “controls” would 
naturally get interested in their talk, for everybody is en- 
couraged to talk, there is a hum of conversation, interesting 
ideas are expressed, and this diverts attention, inhibits clear 
observation, and throttles vigilance—a state of mind very 
valuable for the critical moment when she is making prepara- 
tion by hand or foot to produce the next phenomenon. 


“Willing” With the Medium. 

The official “ Notes to Sitters” says: “Should the medium 
ask her sitters to ‘will’ for the production of any phenomenon 
it is earnestly requested that they do so, since we find by ob- 
servation that phenomena are sometimes obtained in this man- 
ner, when she had endeavored to obtain before and failed.” In 
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the light of her trick-methods for obtaining phenomena this 
request on her part becomes reduced simply to a suggestion- 
stunt to impress the circle before she produces what she knows 
very well she is fully prepared for and is just about to pro- 
duce. It inoculates the circle still further with the mystery 


microbe. 


The Meaning of “The Chain.” 

The circle is made to clasp hands under the supposition 
that it aids the medium in some psychic way; but it is really 
not to control the medium but to be controlled by her, 1. e., to 
have their hands engaged so that they do not move or fling them 
around in the dark and get them into places dangerous for 
the medium’s work! This holding-of-hand-business I have 
found, in all my experiences with spiritualistic seances, to be 
a bad sign. In genuine psychological experimentation no such 
condition is required. 


Her Trance State. 

She occasionally yawns and hiccoughs. These signs we are 
told herald or accompany the oncoming of the trance state. 

If she is really in a trance, how can she be asking of the 
interpreter all the time what the sitters are saying whenever 
they say anything? If anyone makes a serious remark she at 
once asks to have the interpreter explain it to her. (She does 
this, in my judgment, to get cues as to which point or in which 
direction their suspicions may be tending and to govern her- 
self and the phenomena accordingly.) How could she be 
entranced and at the same time keep so firm a hand on all 
these questions and mental currents of the circle ? 

A dentist and I were standing right back of left “control” 
near the cabinet; Eusapia, through the interpreter, asked us- 
to step away and not stand so close. We obeyed, and noted 
that the phenomena came faster then. Why? Simply be- 
cause she felt freer to use her arm and foot. 

She is argus-eyed, you see, glancing here and there alertly, 
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evidently to find out where people are standing and what 
doing. If in real trance she would not know or care where 
they were. Knowing from my own experiments what the 
genuine trance state is I declare that Eusapia Palladino was 
not in any kind of a trance at any moment of these two “suc- 
cessful” seances; on the contrary, she was very wide awake, 
keen, observant, eagle-eyed and alert. 


Wanted More Inght. 

Several times she objected to the very dim light and ordered 
more turned on. This seemed to be in her favor. But it 
really works the other way in my judgement; for, if I were 
in her place, I too would not want the light so low that I 
could not see where people were, for someone might approach 
the cabinet unobserved by me and there do infinite mischief 
with my spiritualistic intentions. 


Question. 

Does anyone ask why, when I detected her in these sub- 
stitutions and movements, I did not then and there expose 
the facts? For two reasons: (1) Item 4 in the “ Notes to 
Sitters,” the printed and formal instructions which Mr. Car- 
rington mails to all who engage seats (for which each sitter 
pays fifty dollars) reads as follows: “It is very important to 
remember that, whatever the attitude of the sitter toward the 
medium may be, no suspicion be openly manifested at the 
sittings, as this is liable to spoil the phenomena.” I obeyed 
this rule. Of all things I did not want the phenomena spoiled ; 
on the contrary, I wished them to be produced and multiplied 
in as great numbers as possible in the time allotted to the 
seance. (2) I wanted her to have her own way unmolested. 
I was there to observe; not to obtrude; to discover and not to 
dictate; she was the performer and I simply part of the 
audience. 
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C. Evsarra’s Own Views or Her Worx ConsipERED IN 
THE LigHT oF THE Forzraoine Facts. 


Her Hands and Feet Movements. 

This is her own explanation of her hands and feet move- 
ments :—“I move them constantly,” she writes in a recent 
magazine article, “because motion on my part seems to help, 
and that which is desired takes place.” I think all will agree 
that this is certainly a diplomatic loop-hole of amazing refine- 
ment and naiveté through which to crawl out in case she is 
caught in any of these movements. ‘“‘Sometimes, without 
thinking of what I am doing, I try to start manifestations. 
I may press the table with my hands, push it with my leg. 
These movements have been called tricks. But in Paris I 
saw an air ship start. It was pushed along the ground. Then 
it soared. ‘It was a miracle,’ the people said, and yet the 
beginning was a push.” If anybody thinks that madam is a 
blockhead the above short paragraph alone, with its rich and 
superlative subtlety, should be sufficient to forever lay the ghost 
of such an idea if it still lurks in any sympathetic brain. 


The Chain. 


This is evidently an important matter to her. “If the 
influences” (7. ¢@, people) “at a sitting are not kind and 
sympathetic, I do not allow myself to sink away into a deep 
trance-sleep. I am afraid. The connection of hands might 
be broken. This hurts me.” At another place she says: 
“When the chain of hands is broken I can do nothing.” This 
is certainly a fine excuse to get the sitters’ hands employed 
and out of danger’s way! To know that they are holding 
hands does relieve the medium’s mind—of fear! As she her- — 
self expressly admits in the above quotation where she says: 
“TI am afraid” when the chain is broken and the hands 
are free. 

Again she writes: “Other acts which would be injurious to 
me might be performed, if the connection of hands is broken, 

25 
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I must be on my guard. I do not dare to trust even John 
King,” 2. e., to protect her from shrewd and sceptical investi- 
gators with their hands perfectly free. Imagine what the con- 
trols could do, sitting so close to her and the cabinet, tf they 
did not have their hands controlled by her all the time! 


As To The Cabinet. 


She claims that the cabinet is necessary to concentrate the 
force, on the principle that when one blows out with one’s lips 
the air spreads and you feel it only slightly against your 
cheek; but when you roll a paper and blow through that the 
air comes stronger to you. This, she asserts, is her belief in 
the usefulness of the cabinet—to focus the force. Just so! 


As To Darkness. 


She expressly declares that this is the best condition. “It 
brings me greater ease and peace.” Of course! She claims 
that a sudden light is “injurious” to her; that the flash of a 
pocket electric light makes her heart flutter, produces pain 
in her eyes and head and trembling. Personally, I believe 
every word of this, and do not wonder in the least at the effects 
she describes. 

Her Claim of Inberal Conditions. 


She also claims that she is anxious to allow sitters, espe- 
cially the sceptical ones, to examine everything and do any- 
thing they please to satisfy themselves. Not only the writer 
but many others besides can bear positive evidence to the 
unquestionable fact that she positively does not allow such 
absolute freedom. She positively refused to let me have my 
foot on hers and my hand hold hers; she positively refused to 
have her ankles tied together ; she positively refused to allow me 
to stand as close to the cabinet as I wanted to, ete. Note care- 
fully: She refused at the very points I found to be the vital 
points; on the non-vital points, such as examining the table, 
the cabinet, the flower-stand, etc., she is liberal enough. 
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D. Licgut Torown Bacxwarp. 


The knowledge of this slight-of-foot as well as slight-of- 
hand method by which she accomplishes her wonders may 
throw very suggestive illumination back upon the records. 
_ During the past twenty years thousands and tens of thou- 

sands of pages have been printed about Eusapia Paladino 
and her “phenomena,” and to apply the simple solution of 
this paper to them all would fill a volume itself; therefore I 
must content myself with only a few specimen references. Mr. 
Fielding says: “She keeps her hand on top of the controls 
and moves them restlessly about.” This restless motion gets 
’ the controls accustomed to the motion, which as I found again 
and again is her preparation for hand substitution. 

“Her right foot on mine is kicking about.” This is what 
I mean by the tapping of the foot or working of it on the 
“control’s.” By this means they get accustomed to the mo- 
mentary absence of the medium’s foot, and in that momentary 
absence the other foot is substituted, they thinking, however, 
all the time, that it is the same one she had started out with. 

Dr. Morselli, professor of neurology in the University of 
Genoa, conducted a series of seances with Eusapia in that city 
that were far more successful than the series conducted at 
Milan. Dr. Morselli noticed that muscular contractions made 
by the medium synchronized with the appearance of the phe- 
nomena. “ We have almost always noticed,” the report says, 
“this isochronism between the phenomena and the gestures of 
the medium; the effort of the medium is produced on these 
occasions on the opposite side to that on which the phenomena 
are produced.” 

These two facts of isochronism and opposite-ism (to coin 
a word) seem weird as we read this report; but how simple 
in the light of a free hand or free foot on the one side of the 
medium while the other hand and other foot are pressing upon 
the “controls’,” for thus the muscular contraction would be 
felt on one side while the phenomena would be produced on the 
other—just exactly what the professor noticed ! 
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She Doesn’t Appear to Understand a Word of English. 


It is a curious thing to my mind, that we all had to learn 
Italian enough to say “ Bene,” “ Controlo bene,” “ Molto bene” 
(“ good,” “control good,” “very good”). We said this to 
encourage madame. We only had a few minutes to learn this, 
while the madame has been with English people for years. 
It is said she is an illiterate woman, but she is quite bright 
and should have been able to learn three English words in all 
this time. For this reason, and one more combined with it, 
I wish to make one more quotation. Mr. Fielding: “ We have 
always been extremely suspicious of a substitution of foot 
being performed. During this seance Carrington did notice 
a change and he stooped down to feel, and found that Eusapia 
had crossed her feet. He told me im English that the foot con- 
trol was not good. Eusapia, who is always annoyed when she 
does not know what is being said was furious. She worked 
herself up into a passion and covered us with rich Neapolitan 
reproaches for our suspicion. The storm raged for about 
an hour.” 

Here she seemed to understand English perfectly well! 

The second point I wish to make is that the intensity of 
her anger on that occasion is altogether inexplicable if she is 
a true and genuine psychic, but is readily explained when we 
realize that Mr. Carrington in this act had unconsciously 
touched the naked nerve of her major secret. 


E. My Conctvsions. 


1. She uses no confederate. Neither Mr. Carrington nor 
the stenographer are in any way in collusion with her. There 
are no trap doors in the floor, nor sliding panels in the sides of 
the cabinet. No one enters through the windows. 

2. All the phenomena are produced in a space or area that 
is within reach of the arm and leg of the medium, still further 
lengthened by the use of a flower-stand as a “reacher,” and 
a shoe-ledge as a fulcrum for levitations. 

3. Personally I do not believe Eusapia Palladino has any 
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extraordinary psychic or telikinetic power. I am sorry to be 
obliged to write my convictions thus bluntly for I wish she 
had; with all my heart I wish she had. And tf she has all the 
more reprehensible are these tricks; if she has “‘ power” she 
should be once and for all lifted out of the realm of show-dom 
to the noble plane of pure and prolonged scientific investiga- 
tion as the Society for Psychical Research has done with Mrs. 
Piper, of Boston, and with such good and valuable results. 
4, Personally I do not believe the tremendous hypothesis 
of human survival after death will be scientifically proved by 
any of her combinations of curtains, tables and tambourines. 
All her phenomena are claimed by her to be produced through 
the agency and power of “ John,” her spirit guide; personally 
I do not believe any such thing. Her whole performance 
seems to me, on the basis of what I saw and touched, to be 
the deception of two senses, sight and touch, the psychological 
atmosphere being helped along by intentional suggestions. 


F. Tests. 

Instruments of precision from the scientific laboratory are 
not needed here. The problem, in my judgment, lies in quite 
a different and far simpler field—that of clever detection. To 
prospective “investigators” I would respectfully suggest the 
following: 

1. The medium is always dressed in a black dress. Is not 
this fact significant? Nay, superlatively so? Have her give 
a seance in white. Then her whereabouts and movements 
could be easily seen in the dark room. This is the simplest test 
of all and I therefore place it first. 

I said before that the cabinet was painted black on the in- 
side. The table which “John” moved so frequently was made 
of plain unpainted pine boards; why then had the cabinet to 
be painted and painted stack? The answer is simple, namely, 
to render the sleeves of her black dress unseen when she thrusts 
her arm inside, the black of the sleeves harmonizing and melt- 
ing into the black of the cabinet in the semi-darkness. And 
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another thing is explained by this black sleeve and black back- 
ground, namely, that it isolates her hand for the sense of sight 
so that sitters, seeing a pale white hand in the cabinet, will 
exclaim :—“I see a hand, unattached; just a hand; no arm 
with it,” and this wonderful “ materialized” hand is said to be 
a “spirit” hand; “John’s” hand! 

If she wears a white dress the above illusion of sight cannot 
be performed without instant detection. 

2. Another simple thing would, I feel sure, put “ John” out 
of business and that is to place the medium at the broad side 














Fig. 20. 


of the table and have only one person in control of both her 
hands and both her feet at one and the same time; thus 
(see Fig. 20). 

3. Use a square table, each side of which is at least three 
feet in length. This width would compel the “controls” to 
sit so far apart that their feet could not be pressed simul- 
taneously by only one foot of the medium; and make her 
keep her hands on the table top in full view. 

4, Since she asks to be tied, tie her two ankles together 
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with a slack of only four or five inches—not more—and her 
two wrists together with a similar slack. 

5. But if she will allow none of these test conditions, then 
I would advise the sitter who desires to verify my observations 
for himself, to secure the place of left “control,” because that 
is the most active side. You will thus have more numerous 
opportunities of detecting these various movements here de- 
scribed. 

A Final Word. 

She likes to be complimented. She loves flattery. She en- 
joys being told what a “great”? woman or wonder she is. 
(In this, however, she is not unique! There are others!) I 
wish to sincerely join the others and say of her, she is great; 
great in her sphere; great in her specialty; great in the effect 
she has produced upon some of the flower of our scientific 
minds—one of the greatest of sight jugglers and sense mis- 
leaders that has appeared in history. Whatever her future 
may be, this eminence she has unquestionably attained now, 
and the future historian of spiritism will be obliged to give 
considerable space in his volume to the life and exploits of 
Eusapia Palladino. 
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VII. 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY. 


BY A. V. HIESTER. 


Rousseau stands on distinctively modern ground when he 
distinguishes between state and government; although in limit- 
ing the latter to administrative functions he gives to the word 
a narrower content than is warranted by modern usage. Being 
merely the agent of the state in executing the laws and 
mediating between sovereign and subject, the government can 
have no independent authority. Whatever its form it exercises 
its powers at the will of the sovereign, and at any time its com- 
mission may be revoked or amended by the sovereign from 
which it issued in the first place. This is altogether in accord- 
ance with the trend of modern political thinking, and in clearly 
apprehending the distinction between state and government 
Rousseau made a genuine contribution to political science. 
This distinction necessarily exercised a controlling influence 
on Rousseau’s theory of the social contract; for since the 
government merely carries out what the sovereign wills, it is 
self-evident that the social contract as understood by him can 
be only between sovereign and subject, not between govern- 
ment and subject. 

The principle that legislation is the function of the state, 
and that the government is only the administrative agent of 
the sovereign, is followed by Rousseau to its remote conse- 
quences. To preserve to the state its legislative functions and 
prevent their usurpation by the government—the effect of such 
usurpation being to dissolve the social compact and restore to 
the people their natural liberties—frequent popular assemblies 
embracing the entire electorate are indispensable. Every such 
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assembly must decide two questions. The first is whether the 
sovereign desires to maintain the existing form of government ; 
and the second, whether those charged with the government 
shall be continued in office. This gives to the sovereign a 
constant and absolute control over both the form and the per- 
sonnel of the government. Furthermore when the popular 
assembly is in session, the executive function is completely 
suspended on the principle that where the represented are there 
can be no representatives. For the time being there is no 
government. Its powers have been re-assumed by the sov- 
ereign, and it comes into existence again automatically as soon 
as the assembly adjourns, unless a new government has been 
established by the sovereign. In no case, whether with re- 
spect to form or personnel, can the state make a permanent 
engagement with the government. Nothing is permanently 
established, not even the social compact, for the popular as- 
sembly may, if it so desires, dissolve it and thereby restore to 
each one his natural liberty. 

This is a unique conception of government. Not only does 
it greatly narrow the province of government as compared with 
modern ideas, but it takes away from government all stability 
and makes it the creature of the sovereign’s momentary whims. . 
Now the sovereign is not the same as the government. Their 
functions are altogether distinct, and there is no good reason, 
therefore, why the convocation of the one should have the effect 
of suspending the existence of the other. Then there is the 
further criticism that such cessation of the functions of govern- 
ment would inevitably endanger public order; or, as Voltaire 
expressed it, “an assembly of the people would be a solemn 
invitation to crime.” 

It is evident of course that Rousseau’s scheme of making 
legislation the immediate and exclusive function of the sov- 
ereign can be realized, if realizable at all, only in compara- 
tively small states. His conception of popular assemblies as 
organs of legislation was largely derived from the Roman 
Comitia and the assemblies of Sparta and Athens. But the 
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particular example which appears to have influenced his polit- 
ical thinking most was his own Geneva with its small compact 
territory, its limited population, and its still more limited 
citizenship. In Geneva, he declared, all the best principles of 
government were applied because it was small and had no need 
of representatives to make laws. And just as his Genevan 
model governed his political thinking at every step, so the prac- 
tical limitations of his scheme of direct legislation by the whole 
people convened in solemn assembly led him in turn to locate 
his ideal state in a small community. 

Rousseau has much to say of the disadvantages of large 
states. Their administration is not only difficult and costly, 
but ineffective in reforming abuses and enforcing laws. They 
lack the bond of common interests and a common origin. They 
do not permit their members to know one another. They are 
apt to have too great an inequality of rank and wealth. Of 
course a state must not be so small as to be unable to attain 
economic self-sufficiency or subsist without external aid. But 
beyond the point where a certain maximum of advantage is to 
he had, every successive increase in size is inevitably accom- 
panied by constantly increasing disadvantages. This argu- 
ment he puts at one place in mathematical form. In a state 
of ten thousand persons, he says, each one has ten times as 
much sovereign power as in a state of one hundred thousand 
persons; so that as the state is enlarged liberty is diminished. 
Liberty is here confounded with sovereignty, and both are 
erroneously assumed to vary in inverse ratio with population. 
But the main objection to large states, according to Rousseau, 
is that the making of laws, the essential function of the state, 
must necessarily devolve upon the government. It is true, the 
sovereign may still be conceived as having a share in legisla- 
tion, its consent being regarded as given through silence on 
the principle that what it does not disallow it approves. But 
this must be in the nature of the case an uncertain and attenu- 
ated power, and the only safe and valid method of legislation 
in a large state is through a system of representation, by which 
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the state delegates to the government the right to make laws, 
and by which all legislative acts of the government are referred 
to the state for its formal approval. Only through the referen- 
dum can its powers of legislation be preserved to the sovereign ; 
without it the people must inevitably lose their sovereignty. 
But a representative system, however necessary in large states, 
is repugnant to Rousseau’s most cherished principles. It is at 
best only an indirect way of making laws, and it violates Rous- 
seau’s fundamental doctrine of the inalienability of the general 
will. Power may be alienated, he declares, but not will. The 
sovereign cannot, therefore, make over its sovereignty to the 
government. Nor can the government by any act of its own 
make itself the representative of the people, except through 
usurpation which has the effect of dissolving the social compact. 

In his consideration of the relation between state and gov- 
ernment Rousseau has some unique observations on the forms 
of government. He lays down first the general principle that 
the efficiency of government is inversely proportional to the 
number of persons composing it. This he explains in the 
following manner. Each member of the government has three 
wills: first, that which belongs to him as subject; secondly, 
that which he has as part of the sovereign; and thirdly, that 
which belongs to him as a member of the government. Hence 
the greater the number of persons composing the governing 
body, the greater the conflict of wills and the more inefficient 
the government. According to this principle democracy would 
be the least, and monarchy the most, efficient government. 

It is the peculiar danger of democratic forms of government 
that they are inherently capricious and unstable, and that they 
involve the constant risk of civil strife and the need of con- 
tinual vigilance. The experience of history clearly teaches, 
Rousseau asserts, that no government is so much subject to 
civil war and intestinal agitations as a democratic or popular 
government. Other considerations point in the same direction 
and militate even more strongly against the desirability, not 
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to say the possibility, of democratic government. An entire 
people cannot remain in perpetual session to manage public 
affairs, as would be necessary in a democratic government. A 
democratic form of government requires furthermore “a very 
small state where the citizens can conveniently be assembled 
and where each can easily know the others.” It also requires 
“a perfect simplicity of manners which prevents vast numbers 
of interests and stormy discussions.” Still another require- 
ment is “a great deal of equality as to rank and fortune with- 
out which equality cannot subsist in the rights and authority 
of each.” And finally a democratic form of government is 
incompatible with luxury, for “luxury comes from riches or 
makes them necessary; it corrupts both rich and poor, on one 
side by possession, on the other by envy.” All this presents a 
rare combination of qualities and conditions, so rare indeed as 
to be practically unattainable. Rousseau concludes, therefore, 
that taking men as they are they cannot be governed democrat- 
ically. Democratic government must remain then for the 
human race a pure ideal. It would be possible only in a nation 
of gods; for a nation of men it is impracticable. 

Monarchy, on the other hand, while theoretically perhaps the 
most efficient government, tends to all sorts of abuses. It has 
the vigor which comes from unity, but its great disadvantage 
is that it varies with the character of a single person, the king, 
who usually aims at his own, and not the common, good. It is 
in practice, therefore, arbitrary and corrupt and more unstable 
even than democracy. 

There remains yet aristocracy, for Rousseau follows the 
Aristotelian classification. But aristocracy may take any one 
of three forms: natural, which prevailed in early times and is 
suitable to simple peoples; or elective, which grew up when 
wealth and power were preferred to the experience of age; or 
hereditary, which sprang from the bequest of property and the 
foundation of patrician families. The second of these forms 
is not only the best of the three, in Rousseau’s judgment, but 
it is on the whole also the best of all forms of government. Its 
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peculiar excellence is that it combines the elective and the 
aristocratic principles. The advantages of aristocracy are that 
public assemblies are more conveniently convoked than in a 
democracy ; that it is better qualified than a democracy to con- 
duct home affairs with diligence and order and foreign affairs 
with dignity ; that it is in harmony with nature, being a govern- 
ment of the inexperienced many by the wise few; that it is 
compatible with a certain inequality of rank and fortune; and 
finally that it comports with the principle that public affairs 
should be entrusted to those who can devote their whole time 
to them. In the principle of election, on the other hand, 
Rousseau has a supreme faith inasmuch as the election of 
magistrates ensures probity, intelligence and other guarantees 
of wise government. 

But while Rousseau regards an elective aristocracy as on the 
whole the best simple form of government, he is obliged to 
admit that in practice governments are more or less mixed, and 
that their goodness is altogether a relative thing. “Other 
things equal,” he says, “that government, under which, with- 
out outside aid, naturalization or colonies, the citizens increase 
and multiply most, is the best.” 

More important, however, than forms of government and 
their relation to the state is the relation of the individual to 
the state. The defining of this relation was one of the most 
difficult problems with which Rousseau had to deal. That he 
failed to find a proper balance between the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty and the principle of the absolute authority of 
the sovereign is no disparagement of his genius; for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of that task was destined to be the dis- 
tinctive achievement of the nineteenth century. By instinct 
and training Rousseau was an individualist of extreme type. 
His other writings are evidence of this. But his doctrine of 
the state is such that when followed to its logical consequences 
it becomes a doctrine of despotism. For this feature of his 
system he is largely indebted to the political ideals of antiquity 
for which he had a profound admiration. He was particularly 
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impressed by the constitutions of Sparta and Rome to which 
he makes frequent and favorable reference. The dominant 
feature of both polities was the complete subordination of the 
individual to the state. This principle is clearly reflected in 
writings of Plato and Aristotle from which Rousseau borrowed 
many of the doctrines which run counter to his individualistic 
instincts. 

Like Locke, Rosseau starts out with the doctrine that a man 
becomes a member of a state only by his own act. Those who 
do not enter into the compact are simply so many foreigners 
among the citizens. But the failure of such persons to identify 
themselves with the state must not be construed to exempt them 
from the operation of its laws. On the contrary, the mere act 
of residence within the territory of a state morally binds a 
person to accept its laws, unless, indeed, circumstances detain 
him against his will. But this is a virtual surrender of the 
principle of obligation based on consent with which Rousseau 
starts out. For there are in every state, as he must admit, large 
numbers of persons who are not at liberty to escape from a 
despotic government by going elsewhere; and a despotism once 
established might equally with a free government claim to rest 
on free consent. 

But let it be assumed that a unanimous consent has been 
given to the compact, and that all persons living within a given 
territory have by their voluntary act identified themselves 
with the state. To what extent is the principle of obligation 
based on consent applicable to such persons after the state has 
been formally established by contract? Rousseau goes so far 
as to say at one place that not only must the state be established 
by the unanimous consent of its members, but that the consent 
of every member of the state to a particular law must be ob- 
tained before such law can be held to bind him. But this is 
clearly an untenable position, and Rousseau elsewhere lays 
down the more reasonable, as well as more practicable, view 
that only the original contract requires unanimity, and that in 
all other cases the vote of the majority is sufficient to bind. 
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This raises at once the question how a man can be really free 
when bound by laws to which he has not consented. Rousseau 
replies that while the sovereign’s powers are necessarily un- 
limited, inasmuch as the original contract is entered into by 
and between the whole people—just as nature gives to man 
absolute power over his members so the social compact gives to 
the body politic absolute power over its members—such polit- 
ical absolutism does not necessarily suppress the liberty of the 
citizens either individually or as a people. That the collective 
liberty is not suppressed is evident from the fact that the 
people are themselves the possessors of sovereignty. Nor is 
there any suppression of individual liberty, for the constant 
will of all the members of the state is the general will. But on 
this abstruse point Rousseau must speak for himself. “The 
citizen,” he says, “ consents to all the laws, even to those which 
are passed in spite of him, and even to those which punish him 
when he dares to violate any of them. The unvarying will of 
all the members of the state is the general will; it is through 
that that they are citizens and free. When a law is proposed 
in the assembly of the people, what is asked of them is not 
exactly whether they approve the proposition or reject it, but 
whether it is conformable or not to the general will, which is 
their own; each one in giving his vote expresses his opinion 
thereupon; and from the counting of the votes is obtained the 
declaration of the general will. When, therefore, the opinion 
opposed to my own prevails, that simply shows that I was mis- 
taken, and that what I considered to be the general will was 
not so. Had my private opinion prevailed, I should have done 
something other than I wished; and in that case I should not 
have been free.” 

This is arrant sophistry and does little credit to Rousseau’s 
mental integrity, for it constantly confounds the ideal and the 
real. Rousseau’s sovereign power, which is the expression of 
the general will, and which “imposes no useless burdens, in- 
jures none of its subjects, and always aims impartially at the 
common good without prejudice to individual interests,” is a 
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lofty and unattainable ideal. But in practice this general will, 
which is supposed by Rousseau to consist in the common ele- 
ments of particular wills, is only the sum of particular wills, 
that is to say, the will of the majority; although Rousseau 
vainly attempts to maintain a theoretical distinction between 
the general will and the sum of particular wills. That the 
general will is in the final analysis no more than the will of the 
majority is obvious enough; for the general will is neither self- 
interpretative nor self-acting. It is itself a mere abstraction. 
Some one must interpret it, and the only body to which its 
interpretation can be entrusted in a democracy is the majority. 
But the majority can do no more than signify what it considers 
to be in harmony with the general will; which is nothing more 
than declaring what is in harmony with its own will. The 
consequence is that the will of the majority has become the 
source of all authority, and Rousseau’s sovereignty of the gen- 
eral will has been reduced to the sovereignty of a majority of 
particular wills. This conclusion while logically necessary is 
also justified by practical considerations, for not only is the 
majority more likely than the minority to discern and choose 
the common good, but it also possesses the superior force so 
that no other government is practicable. 

Now the general will, according to Rousseau, is always just 
and always desires the common good, for the sovereign body 
can no more have interests antagonistic to those of the citizens 
composing it than the physical body can wish to injure its 
members individually or collectively. It follows, therefore, 
that the majority which interprets the general will is always 
just and right. But such a doctrine finds no explicit accep- 
tance with Rousseau, although he exhibits at times an exalted 
faith in majorities. At other times, however, his reasoning 
clearly implies that majorities may abuse their powers, since 
they are not always wise or disinterested. Unless the majority 
is infallible it cannot always know what is in harmony with 
the general interest. Rousseau himself refuses to recognize in 
the multitude forethought and clearsightedness, and calls it 
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“a blind multitude that often does not know what it wants 
because it rarely knows what is good for it.” And if it does 
not know what is good for itself, the multitude will be even less 
likely to know what is for the good of all. On the other hand, 
if the majority is not disinterested it will not choose the general 
interest even when it knows what it is. There can be no 
guarantees, therefore, that the majority will always act wisely, 
justly and disinterestedly. 

But even if “ all the elements of the general will were always 
contained in the majority,” that is to say, if the majority 
always possessed sufficient wisdom and virtue to discern and 
choose the common good, it would still be possible for the gen- 
eral will, that is, the will of the majority, to be in confiict with 
the wills of particular individuals. Rousseau himself admits 
this when he asserts that if any one pursues his private inter- 
ests to the injury of the state he must be constrained by the 
force of the state to obey the general will. The general will, it 
will be remembered, is not necessarily a unanimous will. It 
is a common interest rather than the number of voices which, 
according to Rousseau, generalizes the will. Particular inter- 
ests may, therefore, be in conflict with the general will, as 
indeed they must be as often and as long as the common will 
is not the will of all. It is not true then that the sovereign can 
have no interests antagonistic to those of the citizens compos- 
ing it. And to say that because the general will is in each 
citizen, and because being an integral part of the whole each 
must always desire the interest of all in preference to his indi- 
vidual interests, so that when a citizen suffers death in virtue 
of a law enacted by the people he is really consenting to his 
own execution, is simply nonsense. The argument ignores the 
fact that the diluted common interest which is in each one may 
be outweighed by his keen and aggressive self-interests. It 
also ignores the fact, from which there is no escaping however 
much it may be glossed over by subterfuge and sophistry, that 
through its power of interpreting the general will the majority 
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is enabled to impose its own will on the minority, whose mem- 
bers are thus obligated to something to which they have not 
consented, and whose liberty is thereby transgressed and im- 
paired. The absolute power of the body over its members is 
not in the body politic, as it is in the physical body, consistent 
with the absolute freedom of its members. To argue from the 
one to the other is fallacious. Rousseau appears to be con- 
tinually misled by his biological analogy, and does not see the 
distinction which was made later by Spencer when he sharply 
distinguished between a discrete and a concrete organism. 
Rousseau fails completely, therefore, as so many others both 
before and since his time have failed, to maintain a proper 
balance between individual liberty and the absolute supremacy 
of the state. By instinct and training an individualist, he is 
like Locke keenly concerned to guarantee the natural liberty 
of the individual. Like Hobbes, on the other hand, he requires 
from the individual the total alienation of himself and all his 
natural rights in return for civil liberty, the essence of which 
is the absolute subjection of the individual to a body of laws 
enacted by the will of the majority and enforced by the power 
of the state. But the combination will not work because it 
rests on a fundamental contradiction. Its elements are in 
perpetual conflict, and there is no political alchemy by which 
such extreme individualistic instincts and sentiments as Rous- 
seau possessed can be fused with his irrepressible passion for 
political unity. The consequence is that the former are at 
every turn sacrificed to the latter, so that the inevitable ten- 
dency of Rousseau’s whole system is towards despotism. That 
this was clearly recognized by him may be inferred from his 
efforts to except natural rights from the state’s control. But 
he can find no fulcrum for his restraining lever. His feeble 
defenses are easily swept aside, and in the end he is driven by 
inexorable logic to admit that the sovereign alone must judge 
what rights the individual should be permitted to retain. 
“One agrees,” he says, “that all that each man alienates, for 
the social compact, of his power, of his possessions, of his 
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liberty, only constitutes that part the use of which is important 
to the community ; but one must also admit that the sovereign 
is judge as to that importance.” But if it is the province of the 
people, that is of the majority, to decide what of liberty and 
fortune it is proper that each citizen should have, there can be 
no room for individual liberty. The logical consequence of 
his system is absolutism, not liberty; and the chains by which 
man is now everywhere bound would continue to bind him in 
Rousseau’s ideal state. 

The inherent difficulty of reconciling the liberty of the indi- 
vidual with the absolute authority of the state is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in Rousseau’s treatment of religion. To de- 
termine the status of religion in his ideal state he first dis- 
tinguishes between three kinds of religion. There is first of 
all, he says, the religion of the individual man, a spiritual, 
internal, personal or natural religion, true theism without 
temples, rites or altars. A second kind of religion is the 
religion of the citizen, external and national, with recognized 
rites and dogmas. The third sort is the religion of the priests, 
which, like Roman Christianity, gives men two sets of laws, 
two chiefs, two countries, and subjects them to contradictory 
duties. This type of religion is wholly bad from the state’s 
point of view. The first, while it may be holy and sublime, 
is necessarily anti-social and unpatriotic, for it “detaches the 
hearts of the citizens from all earthly things and renders men 
patient under despotism.” The second is likewise prejudicial 
to the interests of the state when it is superstitious and promo- 
tive of international strife. But it may also be highly beneficial 
by identifying religion with patriotism and lawlessness with 
impiety. It must be evident from all this that the state has a 
varying duty with respect to religion. The working principle 
which Rousseau lays down is that religion can have no recog- 
nized place in the economy of the state unless it have a gen- 
eral interest and importance, since under the terms of the 
social compact the rights of the sovereign are limited to such 
matters. That is to say, so long as a man’s religious belief has 
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no bearing on moral and social relations, it is his own personal 
concern and the state may not interfere with it. It is only 
when religion has to do with feelings and sentiments that con- 
dition the well-being of the state, that it can become a public 
concern and an object of state regulation. The supreme end 
of the state are its own security and welfare. In its regula- 
tion of religion it must go as far as these ends require it to go, 
but no farther, for it has no competence in another world and 
with its pains and penalties it can have no concern. In ac- 
cordance with this principle then the state must prohibit the 
third kind of religion described by Rousseau, tolerate the first, 
at least generally, and require the second. “There is,” he 
says, “a profession of faith purely civil of which the sovereign 
has the right to fix the articles, not precisely as religious dog- 
mas, but as sentiments of sociability, without which it is im- 
possible to be either a‘good citizen or a faithful subject.” 
What then is the nature of this civil faith and what are its 
articles? Rousseau replies: belief in the existence of a divine 
being, omnipotent, intelligent, beneficent and helpful; belief 
in a future life; belief in the happiness of the just and the 
punishment of the wicked; and finally belief in the sanctity 
of the social contract and the laws. 

Having determined these “sentiments of sociability,” the 
state must proceed to impose them upon all, not as an indi- 
vidual creed but purely as a civil faith. As an individual, it 
must be reiterated, each one can believe what he pleases; but 
as a citizen he must believe, or profess to believe, whatever the 
state may require in the interest of the general welfare that he 
shall believe. If any one fails to accept the creed thus laid 
down by the sovereign, that is, by the majority, he may be ban- 
ished and even executed. “ Without being able to believe in 
these dogmas,” Rousseau declares, “the people can banish from 
the state all who do not believe in them; it can banish them, not 
as impious, but as unsociable, as incapable of sincerely loving 
law and justice, of being willing if necessary to sacrifice life 
to duty. And if any man, after having publicly recognized 
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these dogmas, yet lives as though he did not believe in them, 
let him be punished by death; he has committed the greatest 
of crimes; he has lied to the law.” 

We have here only another of the many contradictions in 
which Rousseau involved himself through his futile endeavors 
to preserve the liberty of the individual without endangering 
the supreme authority of the state. He would prohibit intoler- 
ance in the interest of individual liberty, and at the same time 
banish or execute all who failed to accept such speculative 
‘dogmas as he believed essential to the security and well-being 
of the state. The limitation which Rousseau always lugs in, 
that only such dogmas of religion can be imposed on the indi- 
vidual as are essential to the welfare of the state, is meaning- 
less: For the state, that is, the majority, must of necessity be 
the sole judge of what is essential to the common good; and if 
it can go so far in determining what religious opinions may 
be held as to exclude Roman Catholics along with atheists and 
agnostics, it can go farther and impose any others it may 
please, so long as it chooses to regard them as necessary to the 
common good. There is no possible way of restraining the 
tyranny of the majority. Rousseau has once more followed the 
old beaten path which he has traveled so often before, the path 
which begins with a lofty conception of the worth of the indi- 
vidual and ends with despotism. 

So far then as his views of religion are concerned, Rous- 
seau must be voted a thoroughgoing reactionary, for he re- 
establishes the union of the spiritual and temporal, the sepa- 
ration of which, according to Comte, was the master achieve- 
ment of the Middle Ages. His purpose in this, though 
founded in error and productive of endless contradiction, is 
clear enough. It was his belief that no successful state had 
ever been established apart from religion, and that only a close 
alliance between religion and the state would secure that degree 
of unity and moral well-being which he deemed essential to the 
security of the state. And so he provided in his ideal state a 
creed that should include only the theological dogmas most 
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widely accepted and exclude all those which engendered civil 
and national strife. But he fails to see in all this, that while 
an intimate connection between religion and the state might 
have been highly useful in disciplining barbarous races, it 
might be altogether harmful in modern states. For in the 
latter, not only does the development of a social conscience ren- 
der external inducements to morality constantly less necessary, 
but such external sanctions as are still needed are now far bet- 
ter provided by legislation than was possible in primitive 
societies. And as for political unity, the civilized world has 
long known that a common religion is not a sine qua non of 
civil and national solidarity. 

Rousseau was wrong, therefore, in his belief that a common 
religion, determined by the state and imposed on every citizen, 
is essential to the security and well-being of a civilized state. 
And in crushing the individual beneath the weight of the mass 
in the domain of conscience, where if anywhere he should be 
referred to his own will, Rousseau not only turns to the past 
rather than to the future for guidance, but he suffers in com- 
parison with many of his contemporaries, notably the catholic 
Montesquieu and the liberal, if withal skeptical, Voltaire. 

LANCASTER, PA. 























VIII. 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS AND THEO- 
LOGICAL THOUGHT. 


A. S. WEBER. 


Recent ContTrRiIsuTions TO DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE. 


Books designed to serve men in the culture and enriching of 
their inner life have not of late been very popular. Explana- 
tions of this are easily found. Men generally seem to have 
but little time and less inclination for devotional reading. 
They are under no inward constraint to use helps of any kind 
in the service of the life of their spiritual being. Secret com- 
munion with God, if not one of the lost arts as some assert, 
has come to be for many a matter of neglect and unconcern. 
Family worship, in a large proportion of Christian homes 
even, is at best a brief and hurried exercise. The private de- 
votions of individuals, if maintained at all, are restricted to 
several minutes at the beginning and the close of the day. 

The circumstances of modern life are in a measure respon- 
sible for this. Never has there been an age whose daily activi- 
ties and high-pressure exactions entailed such incessant wear 
and tear on human bodies and brains. Amid the unceasing 
and bewildering whirl of the world’s work, men and women 
and children find themselves almost irresistably occupied from 
early morning till late at night. The necessary engagements 
of business and toil claim a larger proportion of time than 
ever; and the passion for diversion and amusement, so in- 
creasingly characteristic of the age, seizes eagerly whatever 
hours may remain unclaimed by life’s graver affairs. And 
thus, between the requirements of necessary labor on the one 
side, and those of frivolous pleasure-seeking on the other, 
leisure opportunities for the private cultivation of the soul’s 
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life are well-nigh crushed out. When there is so little time 
for reading the sacred Scriptures and meditating on their in- 
structions, for private prayer and secret fellowship with God, 
current devotional literature can hardly be expected to receive 
more than cursory attention. 

It would be a very superficial view of the subject, however, 
to suppose that what has been said, did fully account for men’s 
deplorable neglect of private prayer and their indifference to 
the help which is proffered them in books to stimulate and 
vitalize personal religion. Hindrances, other than those of 
the outward circumstances of our times and far more difficult 
to overcome, stand arrayed against the continued use of men’s 
earlier means and methods of ministering to their souls. The 
value and efficacy of prayer, in the minds of many, rest under 
suspicion, and, as a result, the spirit which once delighted in 
fellowshipping with God through hours of prayer has been 
deprived of both incentive and motive power. These hin- 
drances to the devout life of speculative doubts and difficulties 
have sprung from two sources: Some have been suggested by 
the modern recognition and emphasis of the universal and 
unvarying reign of law and order in the world. Others have 
arisen from certain refined theories and conceptions of the 
Divine nature which make the morality of prayer, in the 
sense of petition at least, questionable. 

Among men of science and scientific training, doubts of the 
first kind are found to prevail. They insist that experience 
establishes with certainty the movement of all things in a pre- 
ordained, or fully regulated way, towards an inevitable goal. 
Many of this class infer from this the impossibility of attach- 
ing any value or efficacy to prayer, and their conviction of its 
uselessness silences the voice of petition in them. Intellectual 
and moral difficulties of the second kind are found among those 
of subtle philosophic bent and religious sensibility. Often 
they are high-minded and saintly men, pure in life and noble 
in character. They believe in the wisdom and goodness of God 
no less than in His power. Men’s ignorance and folly has no 
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right, they argue, to attempt to guide the power and wisdom 
of Him who makes all things work together for the good of 
those that love and trust Him. Human requests for this or 
that to be providentially granted or changed, they reason, be- 
trays distrust in God; whilst silent submissiveness to His 
revealed will and the gracious orderings of His wisdom and 
love, alone discloses the confiding trust which is due from the 
child on earth to the Father in heaven. Hence men in this 
class, whilst willing to pour out their hearts in praise to God, 
are like those of the first constrained by an “inner compul- 
sion” to withhold their obedience to the apostle’s injunction 
to “make their requests known to God.” On God’s part there 
is no need for it; on their own it is morally forbidden. 

It does not fall within the purpose of the present references 
to this attitude of doubt concerning prayer as it obtains to-day, 
to attempt what is believed could be successfully accomplished, 
namely, the showing of its error and untenableness. The end 
aimed at in pointing out the fact of the position is not to 
controvert its soundness, but to show what injury is wrought 
by it as a hindrance to personal religious devotion. The theo- 
retic doubts and difficulties underlying it, rest not on experi- 
ence, but merely on the mistaken conclusions of speculative 
reasonings. But unquestionably they have succeeded in 
widely disturbing and seriously undermining men’s confidence 
in the value and legitimacy of prayer. They may not perhaps 
be destructive to religion, but who can doubt that they do not 
bring the religion of those who entertain them into a decaying 
and ineffective condition? They do this, one is fully per- 
suaded, to a far greater extent than either the exhausting pre- 
occupations of necessary business and toil, and the absorbing 
pagan passion for worldly amusement above mentioned as 
characteristic of the day, and more than both together. The 
fact is that were it not for existing doubts as to the usefulness 
and real morality of prayer, men in far larger numbers would 
so order their engagements and limit their quest after pleasure, 
as to leave themselves abundant time for reading ancient and 
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modern devotional literature, and for placing themselves con- 
stantly into immediate contact and fellowship with the Divine, 
the possibility of which is assumed in and justified by the act 
of Christian prayer. 

Nothing is to be gained in the interest of reviving the hal- 
lowing habit of personal prayer by attempting a reasoned de- 
fense of the assumption and justification just alluded to. Un- 
less a man is instinctively moved by an inner impulse and 
urgency to pray, mere argument will never draw him near to 
God for personal communion with Him. An eminent Scotch 
divine, the Rev. George Adam Smith, in a noteworthy sermon 
on the subject of prayer published a few years ago, suggested 
that “after all there is but one attraction to prayer, and that 
is example.” The sight of a wise and strong man upon his 
knees, he thinks, awakens desires in us to know his secret, and 
may in the end draw us down to his side—something which 
it is beyond the province of even the most learned and thought- 
ful argument of wisest men to accomplish. One of the blessed 
and helpful offices of the written Word is to hold up before 
our eyes pictures of men in the attitude of prayer. How is 
it possible for anyone to fasten his attention upon them with- 
out feeling the thrill of their inspirational and attractive 
power? To those which allow us to see Jesus in communion 
with the Father belongs supreme value in this regard. From 
all these scriptural pictures, whether of Patriarchs or Prophets, 
Apostles or Martyrs, or of the “Strong Son of God” himself, 
there is addressed to us “the upward calling” voice of the 
Most High summoning us to bow in prayer before Him. So 
vastly greater than ourselves in character and service were 
many of them, that it surely behooves us to turn for our 
strength and uplift to the Divine source from which they re- 
ceived theirs. Were they men like us ?—we may ask, if it is 
allowable, in order to give them a different application, to 
alter somewhat the words of Matthew Arnold’s concluding 
lines to his Sonnet on “ The Better Part ”— 
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Were they men like us? Ah! let us try 
If we then, too, through prayer can be 
Such men as they! 


Appealing influences, similar to those which address us 
again and again from the biblical records, and often hardly 
less forceful, are borne in upon us also from the writings of 
contemporary men of prayer. Several impressive illustrations 
of this have, within the past month, been met with by this 
“department” of the Review— illustrations which have sug- 
gested the foregoing observations and which are, it is believed, 
worth while for our readers to know. The first of the three 
volumes alluded to is a beautiful, fresh, and illuminating 
study of the great Christian Hymn which has endeared the 
name of John Henry Newman among the unnumbered multi- 
tudes that have sung and that are singing “Lead Kindly 
Light.” One risks nothing in expressing the judgment that 
those reading Doctor Zelie’s sympathetic interpretation of, and 
his tenderly winsome reflections upon, the successive phrases 
which Newman has woven together in this lovely hymn of 
prayer, will be able to use it in their devotions with deepened 
appreciation and increased delight. His literary and religious 
equipment for the distinguished service he has rendered the 
Christian public in this little book, is in evidence on every 
page. The simple, attractive, and finished style in which he 
- writes, bears the marks of competent scholarly attainments 
and of unusual forcefulness in self-expression. The latter 
reveals his thorough knowledge of and deep sympathy with 
fellowmen in their distress and gloom, their perplexity and 
sorrow; it shows also his unsurpassed power of phrasing 
felicitously and appropriately his suggestions for the guidance 
of such into the way of truth and into the possession of com- 
fort and peace. 

These characteristics, however, are all of an importance that 


1 Lead Kindly Light, Intimations From Cardinal Newman’s Hymn, by 
the Rev. John Sheridan Zelie, cloth, 112 pp., Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York. 
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is subordinate to the author’s humble and devout faith in the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the unshaken 
belief, which he shares with Newman, in the value and legiti- 
macy of prayer. He emphasizes the fact that the light which 
streams down upon men from God through His incarnate Son 
is “kindly” in both that for which it is intended and that 
which it accomplishes. The light of the Spirit, of which in 
prayer men may avail themselves, illumines the mind, warms 
the heart, and cheers the soul, amid the deepest and most for- 
bidding “gloom” that may fall upon one’s pathway in life. 
Whilst not affording one a vision of “the distant scene,” the 
“Kindly Light” points out the direction and the place in 
life’s journey where the next step may be safely planted, and 
once this is realized it becomes easy to say “one step enough 
for me.” And in the genial light of the heartening experience 
that “the kindly Light has no kindlier leading than that which 
leads us into taking contentedly one step more as long as we 
live,” we learn two things more—to confess, with regret for 
the past, that we were “not ever thus,” and to express, with 
hopefulness and joy, our purpose to follow the Master’s lead- 
ing in unmurmuring confidence, 


“O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone.” 


To this devout and prayerful submissiveness to the Divine 
will, this joyful trust in the coming of an all-glorious day of 
immortality, the religious attitude of both Newman and his 
interpreter is potent enough to draw all who can be made to 
see and appreciate the value and wisdom of their inspiring 
example. And the impressiveness of their spiritual example 
will gain added force, one is glad to believe, for everyone that 
will thoughtfully read and meditate on Cardinal Newman’s 
prayer, in the light of the “Intimations” from it as set forth 
by Doctor Zelie in the interesting refreshing chapters of his 
book. 
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Our second volume,” widely different from the first in some 
respects, carries the same lofty and influential devotional quali- 
ties that are found in the one just considered. Coming, as it 
does, from one whose religious life was attuned to the saintliest 
Christian key, and whose contributions to the literature of 
spiritual devotion are amongst the most important of this 
generation, it goes without saying that these “meditations and 
prayers for every Sunday in the year,” as the subtitle to the 
book describes its contents, possess an extraordinary wealth 
religiously suggestive and invigorating. “In his lifetime,” 
one of his intimate friends has written since his death, “ Prin- 
cipal Dods did more than most to strengthen and enrich the 
Christian Church,” and his voice as it speaks to us in these 
meditations and prayers, makes it easy to understand why 
this should have been so. They breathe an atmosphere of sin- 
cere and simple Christ-like trust in our Father-God. What- 
ever may be said of others that were his contemporaries, he 
- entertained no doubts as to the value and significance of 
prayer. He prayed unhesitatingly and in childlike simplicity 
of confidence for the Father’s guiding Spirit and enriching 
grace to be bestowed on himself and on the Church. And he 
did this, conscious of every argument that Science on the 
one hand and an over-refined conception of the Divine char- 
acter on the other could urge against it. In fact, he was one 
of those heroic and pious souls who had honestly faced reli- 
gious doubts and slain them, and who stands therefore trium- 
phantly victorious on the battle-field where others are still 
struggling with similar enemies to their faith and devotion. 
Hence the distinct value of his example. 

One of the striking characteristics of these prayers of Doctor 
Dods is the fact that they are almost invariably addressed to 
God as Father. In this they are patterned after the example 
of Him in whose school he was a life-long and docile pupil. 
Only in two or three instances is Christ Jesus directly appealed 


? Footsteps In The Path Of Life, by the late Principal Marcus Dods, 
D.D., cloth, 215 pp., Hodder and Stoughton, London and New York. 
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to by him. Were it not for these exceptions, one should like 
to inquire whether Dr. Dods embraced the views of the Ritsch- 
lian Christology which when they were first promulgated 
evoked such a storm of opposition, and which ever since have 
been the subject of intense controversy. Those objections are 
not directed, those acquainted with the present-day theological 
situation of course know, against the methodical or historical 
treatment of the Christological problem by Ritschl and his 
school, nor to their denial of the personal preéxistence of the 
Son of God. It was rather the denial of immediate personal 
access to Christ, the exalted Lord, and the restriction of the 
predicate of God-hood to the earthly historical life and work 
of Christ that aroused the most energetic protest. In Ritschl’s 
own words, “Christ both as preéxistent and as exalted is 
hidden from our eyes, and there can be no talk of communion 
with Him.” A view like this precludes the possibility of 
prayer addressed to Him, and restricts the address to the 
Father as we find it to be the case almost always in the book 
before us. But this is by the way. For our present purpose 
it matters not whether the facts stated are due to Ritschlian 
influence or whether they are not. Ineither case Marcus Dod’s 
example as a man of prayer stands, and appeals mightily to 
those that know him as having been not simply a great scholar 
and powerful preacher, but a devout and godly man. 

The third book,* worthy of our attention in this connection, 
contains prayers publicly uttered in the course of regular pul- 
pit ministrations by one who has just recently been translated 
from earth to the Church of the first-born on high. Dr. Alex- 
ander Maclaren, whose ministry of more than half a century 
was of a singularly high and fruitful type, was regarded by 
many as the greatest preacher in England since Charles Spur- 
geon. Like the latter, Maclaren was naturally endowed with 
stupendous energies and capacities for work, and like him he 
also concentrated them upon one thing—his office as a preacher 


* Pulpit Prayers, by the late Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., cloth, 
316 pp., Hodder and Stoughton, London and New York. 
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of the Gospel. With unflagging industry and by sustained 
mental application he accomplished, both as regards their quan- 
tity and quality, amazing results. These results were pro- 
duced in the first place for the preacher’s personal use in serv- 
ing the spiritual interests of the people to whom he was min- 
istering, and were therefore of a homiletical, and generally 
expository character. And in this form the fruitage of his 
life’s work appears in his voluminous published writings, 
through which his name has become known and his influence 
extended all over the world. 

Dr. Maclaren was theologically less of a “conservative” 
than has sometimes been inferred from the silence of his writ- 
ings on questions that have been raised by the progress of 
modern thought. The discussion of these questions in the pul- 
pit, to his mind, did not fall within the scope of the pulpit’s 
functions. At the end of his career, as to one practical issue 
he placed himself distinctly on the side of radical leaders in 
thought. By his own direction his body was ordered to be 
cremated, an act which one religious journal calls his “ last 
comment” on the text: “That which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not the body that shall be.” His aims as a preacher were reli- 
gious rather than theological. In discharging the high duties 
of his sacred office, although he was personally well informed 
on current theological situations, he found it unnecessary to 
deal with controverted scientific and speculative hypotheses 
and contentions. He preached the Gospel of the glory of God 
—a theme sufficiently ample and inspiring to command his 
absorbed attention and to engage continuously his best powers. 
His object—an object transcendently important for all preach- 
ers to recognize and faithfully to follow—was to quicken faith, 
to nourish the life of the spirit, to inspire reverent and obedi- 
ent devotion, to deliver men from error and sin, to help men 
to appreciate spiritual values in the light of the life of Christ, 
and thus to move them to set their affection upon things which 
are above, that is, upon things that are essential, not merely 
incidental, to human life and character. And so, he preached 
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with evangelical fervor, his mind convinced of and filled with 
the truth as it is in Jesus, his heart warm and tender with 
love for the Saviour, his whole being aflame with zeal to glorify 
God in bringing those for whom Christ died into a reconciled 
relation with the eternal Father. 

Back of this great zeal and extraordinary power of Dr. 
Maclaren’s preaching, lay his life-long habit of constant and 
often long-continued seasons of personal communion with God 
in secret prayer. ‘ For hours and hours, before every sermon 
that he preached,” one of his most intimate ministerial asso- 
ciates recently said in the hearing of the writer, “ Maclaren 


was in his closet alone with God. The door was shut, no one © 


was allowed to see him, nothing was permitted to interrupt 
his devotions, and invigorated and sustained by such fellow- 
ship with God, the preacher brought his message warm and 
fresh to his congregation.”” The sermons he preached after 
such hours of private devotion and after leading his people 
in public prayer, one can easily understand, must have fallen 
upon the good ground of hearts melted and mellowed for 
according them a proper reception. And were the facts fully 
known, the success achieved by this man of God would prob- 
ably be ascribed less to the sermons he preached than to the 
prayers he offered. The latter presupposed and made men 
conscious of a spiritual universe and of their fellowship with 
it, and of their immediate contact with a supreme and holy 
Personality. And who can doubt that the prayers addressed in 
such an atmosphere to God, must have accomplished more for 
the spiritual uplift of the assembled worshippers, than was 
effected by the sermons the preacher addressed to men? Pray- 
ers like these in our book, taken down by a shorthand reporter 
without the knowledge of Doctor Maclaren, one who now reads 
them even in cold print must acknowledge, are a spiritual 
force mighty to affect individual souls, great congregations, 
and world-wide movements. They demand as their condition, 
the leadership of a true, sincere, and Christ-like life like that 
of the late Manchester preacher, whose example exhibits and 
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draws men to the one source of human strength and abiding 
joy. They create the atmosphere which makes men’s heaven 
here, and prepares them for all the heavens that are beyond. 


Present-Day PropHets oF THE Livine Gop. 


“Revelation,” according to Lessing’s view, “is education 
coming to the human race.” If God is recognized as the foun- 
tain of all truth, and revelation, therefore, as the unveiling 
deed of God, the statement may be accepted. If, underlying 
it, there is the thought that truth has no Divine source, but 
is the discovery of man’s work alone, then the statement is 
fallacious and promptly to be rejected. For ourselves, we 
feel obliged and content to hold that there is an infinite truth 
beyond finite man; that, as of old, so in the progress of the 
ages, truth “in diverse portions and in diverse manners” is 
communicated to man by Him in whom truth eternally re- 
sides; and that this unveiling of it which we call revelation 
is made by God through men, unceasingly and increasingly, 
in the successive stages of human development. One is often 
filled with sadness and distress in observing how slow is one’s 
own personal progress in coming to a larger knowledge of the 
truth, and how slowly the race is advancing in this regard. 
But the conviction that there is progress in human knowledge, 
the discovery that we are developing more and more into union 
with the God of all truth—brings us not simply reassurance 
and power to endure with patience the slowness of advance; 
it drowns it in hopefulness and joy. 

At certain times, in national or world-history, when God 
sees that this or that portion of the race has developed suffi- 
ciently to allow Him to make and men to receive new revela- 
tions, He sends new souls into the world charged with power 
to accomplish work vast in dimensions and far-reaching in 
importance. We call such God-sent persons men of genius. 
They give a new start, perhaps a new direction also, to the 
course of human thought and the events of human life. Their 
coming is coustantly occurring, and occurring in every field 
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of human endeavor towards the truth. It requires no pro- 
found acquaintance with the facts of history to see that such 
men appear in civil government, in science and art, in philos- 
ophy and literature, in morals and religion. They appear 
often most unexpectedly, from forebears that gave no promise 
of their greatness; but Divinely endowed, they are equipped 
for their appointed service in the doing of which they reveal 
God. They gather up into themselves all the scattered forms 
and shreds of truth which before their time had been but 
dimly grasped and understood, they lift them out of their un- 
essential entanglements, they send them forth to awaken and 
enkindle new conceptions, and under a fresh and vital im- 
pulse set movements of thought and activity afoot on a new 
and higher career. And while thus embodying the truth of 
the past, and reviving the present, they open at the same time 
vistas, also, into the future. They unfold the possibilities of 
the coming age, they become predictive in what they say and 
do, they unveil the purposes of God and reveal God Himself. 
When men of genius, filled with a moral and spiritual en- 
thusiasm, with a passion for truth in its highest form, make 
their appearance in the religious realm, they are called proph- 
ets. They are men who speak for God and of God. They 
regard it to be their mission to reveal more fully the nature 
and character of God, and to win men into fellowship with 
Him by disclosing the religious ideals and the spiritual stand- 
ards which God desires His intelligent creatures to aim after 
and realize. On account of the very nature of their appointed 
work and the steadfastness with which they persist in pursuing 
it, they are often misunderstood and unappreciated by their 
contemporaries. Not infrequently they are despised as here- 
tics, and their message scorned and rejected as untrustworthy. 
Because they take up the spiritual ideas of the past and insist 
upon the necessity of restating and reclothing them, because 
they bring together the floating and unorganized religious con- 
ceptions of the present and put them in thought-forms that 
can command the conscience of their day and serve its practi- 
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cal ends, and because they set forth new views of God and 
man and their relations, or draw new inferences from those 
relations, they are not seldom suspected as enemies of the 
faith and quietly frowned on, if not publicly censured and 
ecclesiastically disciplined. How lengthy the list which con- 
tains the names of such Prophets of the living God who while 
living suffered persecution, and who died unrecognized by 
their own age! Huss and Savonarola, Luther and Knox, Wes- 
ley and Robertson, Maurice and Bushnell, Robertson Smith 
and a host of others, perhaps not equally prominent, but hardly 
less worthy of the prophetic office, belong to this illustrious 
catalogue of God-sent servants. Time, the faithful old Justice, 
has vindicated their loyalty to the truth, and with practical 
unanimity they are to-day honored and their services ap- 
plauded throughout Christendom. They were revealers of 
God; their words, their deeds, their characters, were an un- 
veiling of the Divine. 

Now, when it is recognized that, generation after genera- 
tion, Christianity has, with all the prolific power that belongs 
to a vital root, taken new forms in the minds of men—forms 
that were first conceived by individuals of genius and by them 
conveyed to others—who will forbid us to look for similar serv- 
ices to be rendered to the present age by divinely-sent and 
God-inspired characters. We have become accustomed to hear 
the years in which we are living described as years of transi- 
tion in religion and theology. Christian ideas and their forms, 
it is generally acknowledged, have in many instances been 
torn from their traditional moorings and are rapidly moving 
forward. Religion and the science of religion are in a dis- 
turbed condition. No one believes that they can be perma- 
nently left in this chaotic state. All thoughtful men are long- 
ing for them to be brought into a clear and more satisfying 
shape. And at any moment, on the lips of some man of ex- 
traodinary intellectual and spiritual genius, some true reli- 
gious prophet, the situation may come to know itself, to know 
its aims, to know the age, to appreciate its needs, and under 
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his preéminently able leadership run swiftly forward to sup- 
ply what is required to solve the pressing problems which are 
to-day perplexing human thought and life. 

The desirability and possibility of the appearance of such 
a God-sent leader, the vast majority of thoughtful men would 
doubtless be promptly ready to accept. It is questionable, 
however, whether an equally large proportion of them would 
be willing to respond with a like promptness to his leadership, 
were they to discover that he had broken with the doctrinal 
standards, say of the sixteenth century, or with the creedal 
formularies adopted by the majority votes of ecumenical coun- 
cils in the earlier centuries. But does not every indication of 
the present day point towards this as the attitude that must, 
in the very nature of things, be expected to characterize the 
life of the longed-for leader? The progress religious and doc- 
trinal thought has made in the last twenty-five years must be. 
recognized. On all sides, in most unexpected places, the 
changed conditions of doctrinal conception and religious be- 
lief stare men in the face. To shut one’s eyes avails nothing 
to alter the fact. Even blind men, walking across a plowed 
field, must find it impossible to imagine it lying fallow. And 
what is true of the situation, in the nature of things, is con- 
firmed by the views of those “minor prophets” of our time 
who may be regarded as heralding the coming of the greater 
one whom the age is awaiting. They are his forerunners, the 
path-breakers of his way, and, in practically every important 
instance, they face the future and not the past. Their theo- 
logical views by many are held under suspicion, simply be- 
cause they are more or less radically in advance of those that 
have come down to us from periods of religious history which 
they regard as superseded by our own. Several recently pub- 
lished books, three of which it is proposed to notice in this 
connection, are written by such present-day minor prophets of 
the living God, and the examination of them by anyone should 
serve to make plain the necessary and irresistible trend of 
thought and life in this age. It has absorbed the past and 
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conserves its essential truths, it has re-created the present and 
lays stress upon long-neglected verities of the faith, and it 
prophesies the future in which, not only God shall come to 
His own, but man, also, for his blessedness shall realize that 
the kingdoms of this world have become the kingdom of God 
and of His Christ. 

One* of these books has for its author the professor of his- 
torical and comparative theology in the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Shailer Mathews. He is a theologian whose doctrinal 
soundness has not in all places remained unchallenged, and 
whose supposed “ destructive” tendencies and criticisms of the 
Church and its traditional views, as gathered from his previous 
writings, have been vigorously assailed. Meanwhile, however, 
true to the spirit of the prophetic office, he has pressed quietly 
on in his quest after truth, announcing what he found and com- 
mending it to the test of others, without ever allowing himself 
to be drawn into controversy with those who could not see eye 
to eye with him. The result of his continued inquiry appears 
in the present volume, in which he has greatly surpassed him- 
self in his earlier publications, and surpassed most others en- 
gaged with him in cultivating the same field. It is, one be- 
lieves, a contribution to the religious thought of the day that 
has uncommon importance and permanent value. The per- 
fectly simple style in which the author writes, the unusual 
clearness of his language even when handling profound topics, 
the massiveness of the learning he lays under tribute, the 
“sweet reasonableness” of his contentions and conclusions— 
these unite in winning from his readers an absorbed attention 
and a cordial approbation. One receives the impression that 
the voice heard in these pages rings true, that it speaks with 
the accent of unreserved conviction, and that it carries au- 
thority before which one may justly bow. Dr. Mathews, it 
is evident, has fought his way through many of the dark per- 
plexities that have been raised by modern scientific, historic, 


“The Gospel and the Modern Man, by Professor Shailer Mathews, cloth, 
330 pp., The Macmillan Company, New York, 1910. 
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philosophic, and critical studies, and, with a personal certitude 
as regards the essentials of the Gospel that is at once illuminat- 
ing and refreshing, he invites those accompanying him through 
these chapters to share with him the tranquillity and joy of 
his achievement. 

To establish this seemingly extravagant estimate of “The 
Gospel and the Modern Man,” would be an easy task were there 
room to examine in detail the contents of the volume. But 
that is now impossible. We can only undertake, by a few ex- 
tracts, to show the prophet-like vision and Christian loyalty of 
the author’s position, in the hope that these may serve to indi- 
cate the great value of the book, and induce all our Review 
readers to purchase it and profit by its study. 

The treatise opens by asking two questions: “Is the Gospel 
of the New Testament to be ‘the power of God unto salvation’ 
for the modern man?” “Or must it be replaced by a phi- 
losophy of religious values that reduces the historical Jesus to 
a creature of the unwarranted faith of Galilean fishermen, and 
change the Church into a polite audience listening to discus- 
sions of social reform?” The outcome of the examination of 
the intellectual and religious situation now existing is that 
an affirmative answer must be emphatically given to the first, 
and an unequivocal negative answer to the second, of these 
questions. “The history of the Church is the history of an 
attempt to make Christ of the New Testament the inspiration 
for God-like living and the basis of an assurance of Divine 
forgiveness.” This attempt has been justified in the past; it 
can be successfully maintained now. To accomplish this stress 
must be laid on the Gospel, not on philosophy or theology. 
“The Gospel of a way of salvation, revealed by a real Jesus, 
has been the perennial source of constructive Christian ex- 
perience” through the centuries, and is the source of such an 
experience today. “Philosophies have meantime come and 
gone, and theologies have been supplanted by newer doctrines.” 
“Although ecumenical theology is derived from scriptural 
teachings, it need only be read in the creeds of Constantinople 
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and Chalcedon, to be recognized as something different from 
the Gospel of the New Testament. In our inherited corpus 
of doctrine we can see the survivals of Greek philosophy, 
Roman distrust of logical thoroughness, the rites and mysteries 
of an orientalized Greco-Roman world, medieval politics, and 
even the traces of Indian theosophy and asceticism.” Such a 
conglomerate mass of doctrinal statement does not embody the 
substance of a truly spiritual Christianity. “The great de- 
mand today is not for a manipulation of our inherited theology 
into some form more acceptable to our modern ways of think- 
ing. It is rather for a frank disregard of inherited dogma ex- 
cept by way of historical evaluation, and a return to the primi- 
tive Gospel itself.” ‘ Inherited orthodoxy is so colored by out- 
grown philosophies, pre-scientific conceptions, out-grown polit- 
ical ideals and prejudices, as to be unusable by many an earnest 
man and woman. To remodel the old house is more expensive 
than to tear it down and use such materials of it as are sound 
in erecting a new building.” 

When Professor Mathews comes to answer the inquiry, 
What then is the Gospel which the evangelical thought of to- 
day should bring to our modern world to supply its needs? 
he points us to the original Gospel of Jesus, which was the 
product of his own life-process, the self-revelation of its author. 
“Four joyous truths,” he tells us, “combined to make the mes- 
- sage which Jesus delivered. (1) God can be trusted as Father 
to save His children from Satan, sin and death. (2) The 
kingdom of God is a certain and supreme good for those who 
seek forgiveness of the Father. (3) Eternal life is a life of 
love, in quality like that of God. And (4) this Divine life is 
revealed in Jesus himself, as a forgiving ministry of love to 
' others, even though that ministry brings loss and death.” This 
Gospel, having the quality of timelessness, is suited to all 
classes and conditions of men in every age and of every race. 
It is rich in spiritual content, and therefore enriching to all 
that will faithfully respond to its appeal. Of the wide scope 
which it affords for interesting and edifying preaching, and of 
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the readiness with which it lends itself as a basis for the dis- 
cussion of the varied phases of evangelical truth, the successive 
chapters of this book, which may be called a commentary on 
the “four joyous truths” of Christ’s Gospel, are themselves a 
most striking and forceful illustration. Throughout the whole 
of these chapters, one is conscious of being in contact with, and 
the strong grip of, a true prophet, the apostolic fervor and help- 
fulness of whose enlightening instructions will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Another’ of the books, illustrative of the attitude and char- 
acter of the spirit and work of the present-day prophet, lies be- 
fore us in the form of a volume of sermons, which so competent 
an authority as the editor of The British Weekly does “not 
hesitate to place among the very best of the generation.” 
From what has already been said above in referring to another 
of Dr. Dods’ publications, it should be plain why a selection 
of his sermons is entitled to such prominence among other con- 
tributions to this form of literature. The author was a choice 
soul, acquainted widely with human life, learned in every 
department of ancient and modern knowledge, and rich in 
cultured attainments, all of which he had rare power in sum- 
moning into his service as a preacher of the Gospel, a minister 
of the Word of God. But these do not account for the whole 
of his strength and widely extended influence. Underlying 
and transfiguring them, there was a personal religious ex- 
perience, a consciousness of God, a faith in Jesus Christ, His 
Son, and a genuine sense of the world’s need of him and of 
what he has revealed for its salvation—these lend their pecu- 
liar power to him as a prophet-preacher and are discernible in 
every one of these weighty discourses. His life is grounded | 
on the great Gospel verities, and with these, needed by all and 
appealing to all, he deals, rather than with unessential phil- 
osophical problems and changing theological doctrines. 

One is not surprised, therefore, to discover that theology in 


* Christ And Man, sermons by the late Principal Marcus Dods, D.D., 
cloth, 275 pp., Hodder and Stoughton, London and New York. 
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the technical sense is so largely absent in his sermons. His is 
a religious mission, his a spiritual service that is to be ren- 
dered to his own generation. Hence he attempts to translate 
the facts of the Gospel so as to make them understood by and 
available to men of his own time, thus making his’ discourses 
expressions of “the Gospel of today.” The sermons on 
“Christ’s Sacrifice and Ours,” “The Christian: What, Why, 
How?” and “Jesus the Leader of Faith,” may be instanced 
as affording illustrations of this characteristic of his preaching. 
At the same time one is not left in doubt as to his theological 
convictions and doctrinal position. Again and again his omis- 
sions are as full a revelation of his own views as one could 
desire. In his memorable discourse on “In Remembrance of 
Me,” the firm stand he takes on Jesus’ teaching, over against 
that of his interpreters in the earlier and later history of the 
Church, is to be seen in the three opening sentences, which 
follow the text “This do in remembrance of me.” “These 
words,” he says, “contain the sole direction our Lord gave 
regarding the great rite of his religion. The elaborate rituals 
and theories which have grown around the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper find no countenance here. The simple distri- 
bution and partaking of bread and wine formed the entire 
rite; and its sole object, according to our Lord, was to keep 
him in remembrance.” His avoidance of controversial dis- 
cussions, his silence regarding superseded doctrinal concep- 
tions, was not misunderstood however. He was charged as 
heretical by not a few that were slavishly bound to inherited 
doctrine, but in the spirit of a true prophet he continued to 
preach the truth as God had given him to see it, and rejoiced 
that among those whose faces were turned toward the gleam, 
there were many to whose acceptance and approval his teach- 
ings commended themselves. This great service, these wonder- 
ful discourses in their printed form will be sure to render to 
vastly larger numbers than were reached by the living voice 
which uttered them. More so, than nine-tenths of all volumes 
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of published sermons, this one will repay the investment of its 
cost and of its thoughtful study. 

The last® of the recent publications of the character under 
notice contains addresses by ten or twelve different ministers 
of the Gospel. The small space now left us requires the pres- 
ent references to the book to be brief. All of the contributors 
to these pages occupy the modern view-point, and discuss their 
several topics, “exempt from every dogmatic constraint im- 
posed by institutions, and in an atmosphere of chartered free- 
dom.” Naturally, there is in such a collection of sermons an 
unequal value represented by its different parts, notwithstand- 
ing the high intellectual level that is maintained by all of their 
authors. Naturally, moreover, one cannot be expected to 
assent to every thing that is put forth by such a group of 
writers, and on such a variety of subjects. But this does not 
require us to discount the real value of the book, nor does it 
hinder us from selecting what is best in it for our instruction 
and use. The Rev. Henry Preserved Smith’s discourse on 
“The Prophet’s Function ” is itself worth the price of the book 
many times over, and sets forth some of the views we have 
above sought to emphasize. Dr. William H. Fish’s discussion 
of “The True Atonement,” whilst declining to accept tradi- 
tional theories of the doctrine dealt with, is highly appreciative 
of the work of Christ, and makes many suggestions that are 
entitled to consideration on the part of modern students of 
religious philosophy. Professor Walter C. Green’s “ Defini- 
tion of Religion,” based on Harnack’s pronouncement that 
“Religion is to live in time for eternity, under the eye and 
with the help of God,” contains a great deal of valuable and 
illuminating thought. These three authors, it seems to the 
present reviewer, have the prophet’s unction, and give to the 
book, containing their discourses, a valid claim upon the con- 
siderate regard and attention of students of current thought. 


* Religion and Life, by members of the faculty of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, cloth, 274 pp., Sherman, French and Co., Boston, Mass. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN Minp. By Frank Carleton Doan. Boston, 
Sherman, French and Company, 1909. Cloth. Pages 200. $1.10 net. 


These “ essays in modernism” come from the pen of one who 
seems to have broken away entirely from the theological moor- 
ings of the past. The handsomely gotten-out volume containing 
these essays is the author’s “ first-born book,” and is “ intended,” 
his preface says, “to influence those who read understandingly to 
clearer and sincerer thinking upon matters which do vastly con- 
cern every sober man.” 

The subjects treated, it is certainly true, do vastly concern 
thoughtful men. They are among the fundamentally important 
ones belonging to philosophy and theology, morals and religion. 
It is not so certain, however, that the man of average intellectual 
ability and attainment can read “understandingly” all that 
these pages set forth. That which is most distinctly modern in 
Mr. Doan’s contentions is peculiarly vague and difficult “to get 
at” or apprehend. He seems to delight in using language ‘that 
smarts and stings, and frequently a radical and iconoclastic spirit 
mars the otherwise vigorous and attractive style in which he 
writes. These characteristics combine to make it questionable 
whether the present discussion of the subjects dealt with—impor- 
tant and engaging as the subjects themselves are—will serve to 
carry the kind of influence intended by the author, to the minds 
of any considerable number of his readers. : 

The first essay, whose title furnishes the name of the book, 
covers a fourth of its pages and constitutes by far the most in- 
teresting portion of its contents. Its diagnosis of the troubles 
now afflicting the ministers and the people of the churches, bears 
marks of insight into prevailing conditions, and the remedies it 
suggests for bettering those conditions are generally interesting 
if not always convincing. In his way of thinking, the thoroughly 
modern man entertains a certain contempt for current ecclesias- 
tical Christianity and its authorized exponents. The churches are 
“moribund” and the points of view of its leaders too “ trifling ” 
to command respect. Both are lacking in vital connection with 
human thought and life—they are too secular, too dogmatic, too 
apologetic, too defensive, too practical. The churches fail to dis- 
charge their functions as distributors of the bread of life; the 
pulpits are no longer places of moral and prophetic vision. The 
churches cling with pathetic ardor to the outworn dogmas of “ the 
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fathers ” and thus narrow and shallow the truths that have eternal 
religious value. The ministers, appointed to stand sponsors of the 
Gospel before men in what is indisputably men’s most sacred call- 
ing, “ preach the truth as if it were fiction!” The thing needed 
in these circumstances is a new and deepened recognition of the 
divinely intended function of the churches, a revival of interest 
on the part of preachers in those eternal verities in which all 
men of whatever culture have always instinctively believed. 

What will prove most surprising to readers accompanying our 
author thus far in his analysis and observations, is that in these 
essays Jesus Christ figures so little as the Source capable of meet- 
ing these needs of the churches, and of reviving the interest of 
ministers in elemental religious verities. “ Fellowship with God ” 
is constantly emphasized as the thing wanted by the modern man, 
but the office Jesus has hitherto been regarded by Christians as 
fulfilling in this regard for his followers, receives but scant recog- 
nition. Nay, this supposed office of Jesus is “based upon a con- 
fusion of the historic with the eternal religion,” Professor Doan 
declares, and Ritschl’s famous dictum, “the deity of Jesus is a 
value-judgment,” has no more validity to his mind than “ the 
deity of man, or the Manhood of God” has as a value-judgment. 
The “ Man-God,” the God-filled Man, according to this new ex- 
ponent of the “ Eternal Religion,” alone suffices for the modern, 
the enlightened, human mind! “ All his wants, all his needs, 
cenfer in a future Man. For him he labors, though in the joy and 
perfection of that ideal Man-to-be he shall have no conscious part. 
This is his religion; the service of Man its only, holy office; his 
God is, shall be this Man-to-be.” 

This religion of “Cosmic Humanism” and certain doctrines 
connected with it, for instance, the “Life Everlasting” and 
“Prayer and the Modern Mind,” are elucidated in chapters 
on “God and the World-Home.” “The Unknown God,” “ The 
Invisible Humanity of God,’ “The Present God,” and “The 
Cosmic Character.’ After what has been already said, we 
need not stay to note in defail their contents. They are a re- 
markable illustration of contemporary speculative aberrations, but 
aside from the interest belonging to them as such illustrations, 
they have but little value, one suspects, for the readers of THE 
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Leap Kinpty Lieut. Intimations from Cardinal Newman’s Hymn. By 
the Rey. John Sheridan Zelie. New York, Dodd, Mead and Co. Cloth. 
Pages 112. a . 
See notice under “Contemporary Religious and Theological 


Thought,” p. 403. 
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FooTsTEPS IN THE PaTH oF Lire. By the late Principal Marcus Dods, 
D.D. London and New York, Hodder and Stoughton. Cloth. Pages 215. 


See notice under “Contemporary Religious and Theological 
Thought,” p. 405. 


PULPIT PRAYERS. By the late Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. London 
and New York, Hodder and Stoughton. Cloth. Pages 316. 
See notice under “Contemporary Religious and Theological 


Thought,” p. 406. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE MopERN MAN. By Professor Shailer Mathews. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Pages 330. 
See notice under “Contemporary Religious and Theological 


Thought,” p. 413. 


CHRIST AND Man. By the late Principal Marcus Dods, D.D. London and 
New York, Hodder and Stoughton. Cloth. Pages 275. 
See notice under “Contemporary Religious and Theological 
Thought,” p. 416. 


RELIGION AND Lire. By Members of the Faculty of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. Boston, Mass., Sherman, French and Co. Cloth. 


Pages 274. 
See notice under “Contemporary Religious and Theological 


Thought,” p. 418. 


THE Ernics oF Jesus, By Henry Churchill King, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Oberlin College. New York, The Macmillan Company. Pages 
xii +- 293. $1.50 net. 


Tue Erutc or Jesus ACCORDING T0 THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. By the 
Rev. James Stalker, M.A.,D.D. 3 and 5 W. 18th St., New York, A. C. 


Armstrong and Son. Pages x -+ 403. $1.75 net. 

The monographs on the ethical teaching of Jesus are still com- 
paratively few in number. And those which have been published 
in Europe and America belong to the last twenty years. The re- 
cent emphasis on the ethical element in religion and life, no less 
than a new sense of the importance of the teachings of Jesus as 
distinct from the earliest interpretations of his message, accounts 
for the new way of approach to the gospel. 

The purpose of the two books under consideration determines 
the method of treatment of the subject. Dr. King’s book is one 
of a series of New Testament Handbooks which is intended to be 
carefully studied. A large amount of material is cited from the 
gospel for the student’s use. The full benefit of the work can be 
obtained only by a comparative study of Scripture passages, and 
an analysis of conclusions submitted by the author often in a 
single sentence or a concise paragraph. As a guide to independent 
research and an aid to original thinking the book is admirable. 
The author accepts the trustworthy conclusions of critical scholars 
in reference to the sources of the synoptic gospels and bases his 
study of the ethical teachings of Jesus on those passages alone. 
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He considers first, Schmiedel’s “ Foundation-pillar passages ” and 
the “ doubly attested sayings ” of Burkitt, then the ethical teach- 
ing in Mark and in the other common source of Matthew and 
Luke, and finally the Sermon on the Mount. After having ana- 
lyzed these sources and separated the ethical principles or ideals, 
he finds a remarkable agreement between them. The same con- 
ception of life unites the several sources of the gospels, and clearly 
shows that they come from an original source. The last chapter 
contains a summary of the results of the studies in the previous 
chapters. The author concludes that “the Sermon on the Mount 
is itself a kind of summary of all that is most significant and es- 
sential in Jesus’ entire teaching.” He says further, in the last 
paragraph of the book, “ An ethical system, then, in the sense of 
a modern, ordered discussion of technical theoretical problems, 
Jesus certainly does not have. But an ethical system, in the 
sense of a thoroughly unified and consistent thinking on life, its 
end, spirit, motives, and means, he as certainly does have. And 
all this is put with marvellous practical incentive to living.” 

Dr. Stalker’s book is, also, one of a series; but the whole series 
is a product of his own pen. It is connected with The Christology 
of Jesus, already published, and The Mind of Jesus as reported 
by St. John, still to be published. Each one of these works, how- 
ever, may be intelligently read as a whole by itself. The author 
follows the topical method in treating his subject, and yet “al- 
ways draws directly on the words of Jesus themselves, to the study 
of which, both in their great masses and their minutest fragments, 
he has devoted the labor of a lifetime.” Facing the first page of 
each chapter is a collection of texts, by which the reader is able 
to control the representation given of each theme and to estimate 
the importance to be attached to it. 

The following headings are found in the table of contents: 
Introductory: What is Ethic? Part First. The Highest 
Good: (1) The Gospel of Blessedness; (2) The Kingdom of 
God; (3) Righteousness; (4) Missing the Highest Good; (5) 
Sin. Part Second. Virtue: (1) Repentance; (2) Faith; (3) 
The Imitation of Christ; (4) The Cross and Offences. Part 
Third. Duty: (1) The Love of God; (2) The Things of God; 
(3) The Love of Man; (4) The Things of Man; (5) The Fam- 
ily; (6) The State. Epilogue. Appendix: The Church and the 
Social Teaching of Jesus, by the Rev. Fred. J. Rae, M.A. 

The reader of this book will at once recognize the hand of the 
master in its lucid style, its illuminating exegetical touches, and 
its penetrative criticisms of the views of ethical writers of the 
ancient and modern world. He has limited himself to the mater- 
ial in the synoptic gospels, but within this limit he has expounded 
the ethical teachings of Jesus on every topic. The questions 
which he discusses are as vital to-day as they were in the first cen- 
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tury, which makes the book a tract for the times as well as an 
exposition of ancient documents. 

To illustrate the concrete and suggestive way in which the sev- 
eral topics are treated, we shall cite the outline of the chapter on 
Sin. Three kinds of Sin were notorious in the days of Jesus— 
the Sin of the Publican, the Sin of the Pharisee, and the Sin of 
the Sadducee. Each of these subjects is then expounded in a sec- 
tion in such a manner that it is hard to see how a minister could 
read them without preaching three sermons on Sin, fresh, timely, 
and biblical. 

We know of no literature that will help the preacher more, by 
throwing new light on old texts and by bringing the gospel into 
proper relation to our times, than a study of these books, on the 
Ethics of Jesus. We accordingly commend the works of Dr. King 
and Dr. Stalker not only to preachers but to all students of the 


New Testament. 
G. W. RicHarps. 


THE PosT-APOSTOLIC AGE AND CURRENT RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS. By Junius 
B. Remensnyder, D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia, Lutheran Publication 
Society. Pages x + 323. $1.25 net. 

The author defines the aim of this book in the preface as an 
attempt “to show that the Christian faith, though varying in 
adaptation to the changing conditions of men and society, has ever 
preserved its essential identity.” His purpose accordingly is not 
to write a history of the Post-Apostolic Age, but rather to use the 
literature of the Church of that period to defend the original 
gospel, as he conceives it, and the cardinal doctrines of evangelical 
protestantism. It is an apology of orthodoxy and a polemic 
against liberalism. 

In the 33 chapters, covering 323 pages, about every aspect of 
doctrine, cultus, polity, and morality is discussed. Of course the 
treatment is necessarily brief and always with a purpose, namely, 
to show that the Post-Apostolic Fathers substantially taught on 
all the questions at issue, the views of protestant orthodoxy. This 
method of procedure is not without its dangers. One is prone to 
take isolated passages from the Fathers and make them square 
with the statements of the Reformers. The author in his zeal for 
orthodoxy is controlled far more by the dogmatic than the his- 
torico-critical spirit, and consequently is not always just to the 
Fathers nor to the liberal school of theologians. It is becoming 
more and more clear that the controversy between the old school 
and the new cannot be settled by a compilation of quotations from 
the leading representatives of the two schools nor by dogmatic 
affirmations of the one against the other. It is a question of 
standpoint and method of inquiry. So long as there is no agree- 
ment on these two points the one will totally misunderstand the 
other and the effort at reconciliation is a fruitless task. 
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The contrast of modernism and historical Christianity on page’ 
330 is sharply and clearly drawn. Yet many of the antitheses 
are more rhetorical than true. He says for example: “ One pro- 
poses a human, the other a divine religion.” Never in all our 
reading of books of liberal theology or in our hearing of lectures 
in a number of German and Swiss universities have we found a 
statement in which the divine source of Christianity, even of re- 
ligion, was called into question. A godless religion is a contra- 
diction in terms, and men who profess such a religion are not 
liberal theologians, but atheists, infidels, or agnostics. The ques- 
tion about which men do differ, however, is not whether religion 
is from God or from man, but how God has revealed Himself to 
man in the past and still reveals Himself in the present, how 
God is related to the world and controls nature and history for the 
fulfilment of His holy purposes. On these points devout men may 
differ without denying the reality or the personality of God, and 
His providence in human history. 

The author has read many authorities on the subjects he dis- 
cusses and his book abounds in valuable quotations. He writes in 
pleasing style and the reader will receive many helpful sugges- 
tions from the comparison of the doctrines and usages of the time 
following the apostles and those of the protestant period. In this 
respect the work is unique and an original contribution to modern 
apologetic literature. 

G. W. RicHarps. 


THE Upwarp PatH: THE EVOLUTION OF A Race. By Mary Helm. New 
York, Young People’s Missionary Movement of the United States and 
Canada, 1909. Pages 333. 50 cts. 

SoutH AMERICA: ITS MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. By Bishop Thomas B. 
Neely. New York, Young People’s Missionary Movement of the United 
States and Canada, 1909. Pages 295. 50 cts. 

KorEa IN TRANSITION. By James 8S. Gale, Twenty years a Missionary 
in Korea. New York, Young People’s Missionary Movement of the 
United States and Canada, 1909. Pages 262. 50 cts. 

SERVANTS OF THE Kina. By Robert E. Speer. New York, Young People’s 
Missionary Movement of the United States and Canada, 1909. Pages 
204. 50 cts. 

UNpDER MarcHIne Onpers: A Story oF Mary Porter GAMEWELL. By 
Ethel Daniels Hubbard. New York, Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada, 1909. Pages 211. 50 cts. 


The above five books are a part of “The Forward Mission 
Study Courses” prepared under the direction of “The Young 
People’s Missionary Movement,” the books of which movement 
are now being used by more than forty home and foreign mission 
boards and societies. It is probable that when the series is com- 
pleted it will comprise as many as forty books. About half that 
number have already appeared. They are a rich addition to the 
missionary literature of our day and ought to be in every Sunday- 
school library and in use in every “ Mission Study Class.” 
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The Upward Path, by Mary Helm, is a revision of a book writ- 
ten by the same author under the title From Darkness to Light. 
This is an interesting study of the negro problem. The author’s 
style is delightful. One is interested from beginning to end of 
the book. It would seem that nothing of importance has been left 
unsaid. The negro in his African jungle home, with his ignor- 
ance and superstition, his enforced slavery, the conditions of that 
slavery and the story of his emancipation, are subjects that are 
treated in a manner that cannot fail to attract attention. It is not 
difficult to determine that the writer is a southerner, and that she 
writes of slavery and the civil war from a southerner’s point of 
view. However, she is charitable, she is fair. She makes no apol- 
ogy for slavery but for the people of the South who inherited it. 
Throughout she realizes that her subject is a great one and she 
endeavors to show that the negro is at once the opportunity and 
the responsibility of Christian missions. He who reads the book 
will feel more kindly toward the negro. 

South America, by Bishop Thomas B. Neely, is a study of mis- 
sionary problems in that great sister territory. The book is very 
instructive. The first half, at least, is written from the standpoint 
of the historian. There is first a description of the country (if 
for convenience sake, such it may be called, comprising as it does 
many countries), in which one is made to marvel at her immense 
size and seemingly inexhaustible, natural resources. Then follows 
the story of her people, many of whom are Indians, and their strug- 
gle for political freedom. In describing the religious condition of 
these people the author is almost bitterly protestant. Perhaps his 
experience in South America justifies his position. He utterly 
despises South American Catholicism and seeks to prove by nu- 
merous quotations and from his own observations that it has 
failed dismally as a Christian religion. He therefore feels that 
the hope for South America lies in Protestant missions. To read 
the book is to realize the great need of Christianity. One is 
cheered therefore to note the optimistic outlook pictured by the 
author in the last chapter. - 

Korea in Transition, by James S. Gale, is a book that is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Dr. Gale, for twenty years a missionary in 
Korea, is certainly well fitted to write of the transition of the 
country. First of all, he briefly pictures for us the commercial, 
material transition that has taken place within the last score of 
years. But with this he is not chiefly concerned. It is from the 
standpoint of the Christian missionary that he writes. Through- 
out the book there is manifest a beautiful spirit of religion. He 
laments the ignorance and superstition of the Korean, which bind 
him to ancestor worship and to a dreadful fear of evil spirits. In 
this we see the need of Christ. Then follows a most enthusiastic 
description of the missionary’s opportunity in Korea. One is im- 
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pressed beyond measure at the wonderful achievements of the 
gospel. Surely nobler types of Christian manhood than those 
pictured in this book are to be found nowhere. The author is 
among those who believe that Korea can be saved for Christ in 
this generation. Best of all he believes that Korea is the key to 
China, that a Christian Korea would be the strongest instrument 
that God could use for the christianizing of the mightiest empire 
upon the earth. Therefore, we of the Reformed Church ought to 
be especially interested in this volume. 

Servants of the King, by Robert E. Speer, is true to its name. 
Mr. Speer, who is well known to all and whose style requires no 
comment, presents here, briefly and interestingly the most im- 
portant, the most striking events in the lives of a few men and 
women who unmistakably were servants of the King of Kings. 
We are glad that he included in his book a picture of each one 
concerning whom he wrote. It is inspiring to look into such noble 
faces as we read the story of such beautiful lives. There is a 
brief sketch of David Livingstone who said: “I place no value on 
anything I have or possess, except in relation to the kingdom of 
Christ ;” of Henry Benjamin Whipple, who lived for the oppressed 
Indians of America and did a wonderful work; of William Tay- 
lor, who “ preached on every continent and founded churches in 
many lands”; of Alice Jackson, whose heart was on the foreign 
field and who so valiantly served the master here; of Keith Fal- 
coner, a great athlete but a greater servant of the King, in India; 
of John C. Patterson, who gave his life for the sake of the South 
Sea Islanders; of Eleanor Chestnut, M.D., who “ for Christ’s sake 
suffered cruel death at Lien-chou, China, October 28, 1905 ”— 
indeed of the thirteen persons concerning whom brief biographies 
appear there is not one who does not deserve richly the title: 
“ Servant of the King.” To read the book is to say: 


“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain: 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.” 


Under Marching Orders is a beautiful and touching story of 
Mary Porter Gamewell, who spent more than half her days under 
. the national standard of China, and for whom “ the flag of the 
cross was hoisted above the stars and stripes on the battleship of 
her life.” The writer, Ethel Daniels Hubbard, in charming style, 
introduces us to the girl Mary Porter in her Iowa home. With a 
brilliant future before her in the home land, she answers the in- 
ward call to go to China. The story of her life in China is the 
story of a great and noble work accomplished in the face of in- 
tense opposition. In June, 1882, she married Mr. Frank D. 
Gamewell. Together they went into the very heart of China and 
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took charge of a mission point. So great was the opposition of the 
Chinese that upon several occasions they miraculously escaped 
with their lives. At last, after witnessing the destruction of alt 
their property, they came to America, only to return in a very 
short time to the scene of their former work in Peking. Here 
again they were destined to witness the destruction of their prop- . 
erty and to miraculously escape with their lives. In this connec- 
tion the writer gives us such a vivid picture of the “ Boxer” up- 
rising, of the events which led up to it and of the seven weeks 
imprisonment of the missionaries in the British Legation, that we 
are not willing to lay down the book until we have finished it. 
The Chinese destroyed the property of Mary Porter Gamewell ; 
her work they could not destroy. Her greatest monument is the 
Mary Porter Gamewell School for Girls, Peking, at which there 
are enrolled today almost three hundred girls. Such success de- 
servedly crowns the efforts of the woman who had for her motto: 
“T refuse to acknowledge that there is anything that I ought to 
do that I cannot do.” 
J. ALBERT EYER. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. By J. J. M. DeGroot, Ph.D. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1910. Pages 230. $1.25 net. 

It is a privilege indeed to be able to read in book form these 
Hartford-Lamson Lectures, on “The Religions of the World.” 
They are scholarly, they are thorough. Professor DeGroot, of 
Leyden, Holland, has spared himself no pains in order to be able 
to bring to us facts which must be interesting and helpful to all 
who are interested either in the Chinese or in the question of com- 
parative religion. He traces for us the development of the religion 
of China, the primeval form of which he claims is “ animism.” 
He tells us, moreover, that animism is the core of the religion of 
the Chinese to this day and that therefore the Chinese are a most 
unhappy people, “living always in a thousand—a hundred thou- 
sand—fears of invisible beings.” “ If missionaries in China wish 
to conquer idolatry, they will have to destroy the belief in demons 
first. They will have to educate China in a correct knowledge of 
nature and its laws.” In a land with an “unlimited polytheism, 
standing side by side with an unlimited polydemonism,” it is not 
surprising to find man occupying a place among the gods, to find 
China to be a nation of ancestor worshippers. The author be- 
lieves no other form of China’s religion to be so hard to overthrow 
as this. He produces unassailable testimony to prove that it is 
not strange that Christian converts, “ virtually and openly turning 
their hearts away from the worship of their fathers, are rather 
phenomenal, and those who abstain from clandestine participation 
in that worship are rare.” For “a Chinaman may renounce all 
other gods, but his ancestors he will renounce last of all.” There 
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is a chapter on Confucianism, which the writer sums up by say- 
ing: “ The great thing which strikes us in this Confucian religion 
and its popular outgrowth is its thorough materialistic selfishness. 
There is in Confucianism not a trace of a higher religious aim, 
and I think that this fact suffices to define it as a religion of a 
lower order.” The last three chapters of the book are devoted 
to Taoism-and Buddhism, the former of which has “ not been able 
to rise above the level of Idolatry, Polytheism and Polydemonism, 
but has systematically developed all these branches of the great 
tree of Asiatic paganism ”; the latter of which, being of foreign 
introduction, has ever been an eyesore to the people of China. He 
who reads this book will have no doubt that the great need of 
China is the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
J. ALBERT EYLER. 


Season Vesrers. Edited by Harry G. Archer and The Rev. Luther D. 
Reed. Philadelphia, General Council Publication Board, 1522 Arch St. 
Price 50 cts. 

This volume contains a series of complete services for every 
season of the church year. The text is that of the vesper service 
together with the litany and suffrages of the Lutheran Church, 
to which are added from season to season appropriate Hymns of 
Invocation, Antiphons, Psalms, and Canticles. 

The music, chosen after a careful study of service music, is 
based upon the ancient plainsong or Gregorian melodies except 
that the hymns are set to standard chorals and English tunes. 
In this work the editors have brought to bear peculiar qualifica- 
tions. The one being a minister and the other an organist, they 
have studied earnestly and comprehensively. By editing The 
Choral Service Book, Psalter and Canticles, as well as the volume 
under review, they have made available in a surprisingly simple 
manner some of the richest treasures of noble service music. 

It is doubtful whether churches without tradition as to its 
usage or sentiment as to its fitness will accept the Gregorian 
chant. The difficulty of securing an adequate interpretation of 
it and the prejudice against the ancient melodies present almost 
insurmountable obstacles. 

The increasing prominence given to music in the modern 
church, however, calls for a wider understanding of the aims 
and possibilities of church music. 

In their efforts to provide a service music worthy of its sacred 
office and of universal consideration, the editors have made a 
valuable contribution in a promising and responsible field of 
church activity. 


RicHarp APPLE. 








